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ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King is to visit the Tsar at Reval. He will leave 
England a few days after the visit of President Falliéres 
is over. Whitsuntide, with the King at Reval, will be 
a painful time for the people who combine childish 
sentiment for the entente cordiale with furious hatred of 
Russia, the ally of France. They must be greatly 
worried to think of the King parting from President 
Falli¢res, the representative of France, the guardian of 
progress and freedom, with certain reservations, to greet 
the Tsar of Russia. If it was iniquitous to make a 
treaty with Russia, France must be doubly iniquitous 
to cherish Russia as her ally. And how is it no con- 
scientious Radical has risen ‘‘in his place’’ in the 
House to protest against the King going to visit the 
head of so nefarious a Government ? 


Sir James Willcocks seems to be dealing with the 
frontier tribes in detail. Having severely punished 
those within reach, he is advancing north into more 
remote country where his difficulties will be much 
greater. General Barrett at the beginning of the week 
went with a brigade to the Bohai Dag. He found 
some two thousand of the enemy strongly posted, 
and the fighting was trying, if not severe, before the 
were scattered and their towers demolished. On Wed- 
nesday General Anderson’s Brigade occupied Umra 
Killi in the Utmanzai country, fought an action in the 
afternoon, in which two British officers and twenty-four 
men were killed, and was attacked throughout the 
night. The fanaticism of the Gud Mullah's followers 
is proof against the warning which it was hoped the 
would take from the experience of others. It is esti- 


‘mated that two hundred were killed in Wednesday’s 
engagement. Happily the cholera is abating, and only 
a small portion of the 


tribes gives cause for anxiety. 


Lord Curzon at the Central Asian Society’s dinner 
interspersed several interesti personal references 
amongst his general survey of Central Asian problems 
and his incisive criticism of the treaty with Russia. One 
of these was as to his book on India which was in type 
and about to be published when he became Viceroy. 
He is now doubtful whether it will appear, but he 
hoped that some day he would write a work on 
Afghanistan on the lines of his ‘‘ Persia and the Far 
East”. Speaking of the ethnographic problems of 
Asia, he mentioned the belief in which he was educated, 
but which he had now abandoned, that our race had its 
origin in the Pamir region. Evidently in Lord Curzon’s 


| boyhood Darwin’s hypothesis in the ‘‘ Descent of Man” 


of Africa or Europe as man’s place of origin had not 
yet shaken the older traditions. 


Reports from and about Morocco have been so 
contradictory that it is impossible to say what really 
is happening. Not very long ago we were circum- 
stantially informed that Mulai Hafid’s followers had 
thrown him over, and his financial resources were at 
an end. Now the position of things is reversed. Both 
the Pretender and the Sultan have started for Fez, but 
whilst Mulai Hafid is said to be gathering new support 
every day, Abd-el-Aziz is reported to be hemmed in b 
the tribes in the Beni Hassan country. He has le 
the security of Rabat, only to find his forces diminishing 
instead of the rally to his standard which he expected. 
If there is any truth in these reports, then Mulai Hafid’s 
prospects have brightened unaccountably, and the 
confidence of his envoys in Europe may be justified. 
One thing seems certain; the chaos in Morocco is 
greater than ever. 


Lord Milner, at the dinner given on Thursday by the 
Imperial South African Association, was despondent. 
It would not be true to say he was pessimistic. Pessi- 
mistic he would not be, but despondent he could not 
help being. No wonder. He sees most of the work 
he laboured unsparingly and disinterestedly for many 
years to do undone, and those who helped him to do itt 
scattered. He sees the Boers, alike those who were 
our open enemies and those who were rebels, in power 
throughout South Africa (barring Natal). He sees 
the whole country drifting into the conditions before 
the war. But he thinks the Boers have accepted the 
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British flag once for all and that the Boer Ministry in 
the Transvaal is much more enlightened than were 
Kruger’s Ministers. This is a crumb of comfort. 


Lord St. Aldwyn’s was by far the most significant 
speech in the Lords’ debate on Preference. It was a 
frank admission that the desire for colonial preference 
has grown not only in the colonies but in the United 
Kingdom during the last year or two. That indeed 
was the note of the debate which serves to show 
once more that the Peers gauge public opinion 
more readily than the Commons. Of course Lord 
St. Aldwyn sees many difficulties in the way still, but 
they will disappear in proportion as the question is 
approached in the businesslike frame of mind which he 
recommends ahy future Conference to adopt. His 
suggestion that the Government should have made a 
beginning with preference by an arrangement with 
Canada for lower duties on certain goods which would 
be enjoyed by other countries as well as ourselves 
sounds* very like a skit on preference. Why this 
gratuitous consideration to the foreigner who gives us 
nothing? The essential point of Lord St. Aldwyn’s 
speech however was his recognition that the demand 
for. prefereace has reached a stage when a merely 
—— policy on the part of the Imperial Government 
will no longer do. 


Lord. Curzon made the position of India perfectly 
plain. India, so far as her views can be represented 
through her Government, has doubts about. imperial 
preference, not so much on economic as on political 
grounds. Experience does not warrant India in 
believing that her interests would be studied apart from 
the exigencies-of the political situation at home: 
Lancashire has again and again dictated the fiscal 
arrangements imposed on India from Whitehall. If 
she had some guarantee that she would not be called 
upon to —- any system devised exclusively in the 
interests of England, then Lord Curzon believes she 
would welcome imperial preferential tariffs. She has 
already given practical proof of her belief in retaliation, 
and it should. not be beyond the resources of statesmen 
to give India the same advantages under preference 
which other parts of the Empire would enjoy. 


Lord Denbigh’s proposal in the House of Lords on 
Monday as to the Artillery controversy was certainly 
reasonable. He urged that Mr. Haldane’s experiment 
of creating horse and field batteries of Volunteers 
broadcast over the country should be limited, primarily 
at any rate, to suitable localities ; and he deprecated 
the ‘‘ symmetry of the Territorial system” having any- 
thing to do with the number of batteries it was desirable 
to raise. Amateur field batteries, he also maintained, 
should possess a considerable stiffening of regular 
Artillery officers. Lord Roberts again made a most 
damaging attack on the Government’s proposals. And 
the official reply was feeble as before. Lord Tweed- 
mouth, the chief Government speaker, took refuge 
behind a letter in the ‘‘ Times” by its military corre- 
spondent, which he quoted at length. 


Lord Tweedmouth must be an exceedingly kind 
man. It was, all the world thinks, the military cor- 
respondent of the ‘*‘ Times” who got him out of his 
place at the Admiralty ; yet Lord Tweedmouth at the 
first chance gives this gentleman an extraordinary 
puff. But was there more in it than appeared at the 
top? Lord Tweedmouth persisted in pressing home 
the point that Lord Roberts and the military correspon- 
dent were ‘‘ great friends”. ‘‘What”, interpolated 
Lord Roberts, ‘‘does that matter?” We really cannot 
understand what Lord Roberts’ friendship for Colonel 
Repington or Colonel Repington for Lord Roberts has 
to do with the Artillery. 


Certain captious critics have been worrying Mr. 
Haldane about his breach of faith with the Territorial 
sergeants. It is even suggested that the office of 
sergeant may not continue to attract. Mr. Haldane 
thinks otherwise, and Mr. Haldane has been triumph- 
antly vindicated. At a parade of one of the London 
‘battalions of the Territorial Army a single company 


mustered eight men of the rank and file and eleven 
sergeants. Clearly the grade of sergeant is still 
popular. Possibly the slowness of recruiting which is 
troubling the War Office might be largely cured if the 
option of enrolling as sergeant straight off were offered 
to the recruit ; but perhaps this has been already done 
in this battalion. We should be interested to hear how 
many colonels it can muster. 


We can all agree that patriotic fervour should be 
spontaneous. It is ridiculous to dragoon people into 
waving the Union Jack whether they want to or not 
on a certain day; and no intelligent person doubts 
that Mr. Asquith has as much patriotism as some of 
those who are choke full at the moment of flag farrago. 
But without being the least suspicious one cannot 
help reading ‘‘radicalism” in his reply to Lord 
Winterton on Tuesday. The Union Jack is not to be 
flown on the Treasury buildings on Empire Day. We 
understand. It would offend his anti-Imperial follow- 
ing. The Ministerialists are sucha mixed party. The 
Union Jack is not red enough for some ; whilst there 
are others who prefer quité a white flag. 


- We fear there is a type of Big-Englander who would 
like to use the Union Jack chiefly to smother his oppo- 
nent with ; and that there is a type of Little~-Englander 
who would like to see it well burnt or buried. One of 
these bursting politicians lives mostly in the music-hall, 
the “‘niggard throat’’ of the other is known in demo- 
cratic clubs up back streets. Between the two the poor 
flag gets tousled and muddied at times. It is an 
unhappy fact that about Empire Day bot prepare 
for counter demonstrations. The cant and recant of 
patriotism then has full play. . 


The Victoria League is fortunate in its President, 
Lady Jersey, who is one of the most thoughtful women 
in public life. On Wednesday its annual meeting was 
distinguished by Sir Edward Grey’s speech on Empire. 
Landor says somewhere that it is ignorant to mistake 
clearness in literature for shallowness. It is the same 
with all branches of thought and work. Sir Edward 
Grey is a good example of this. His speeches on 
Empire are always perfectly clear and simple. But 
look into them, and you find they are ‘‘ thought- 
heavy”. It is part of the strength of the Foreign 
Secretary that he never troubles to make a point in 
his non-party speeches—and not very often in his party 
speeches. Hence there is nothing in his address which 
the newspapers love—nothing catchy and ‘‘ quotable”. 
Yet we doubt whether he has made a finer speech on 
the subject. It was worth more than many wavingss of 
the flag. We especially like the peroration in which he 
insists on the need of unity of spirit among all Im- 
peralists. ‘‘ The more rare and wonderful a thing is in 
quality, the more is it necessary, if it is to be preserved 
and live, that it should be animated by one spirit, and 
that a noble spirit.” 


The speeches on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at 
the time of his death left little to be said this week in 
the House of Commons. The tributes to his sterling 
worth and character had been made already ; and 
repetition in such things is not needful or happy. Mr. 
Asquith moved the resolution for a memorial in West- 
minster Abbey and Mr. Balfour seconded, both making 
very short speeches. The same resolution was passed 
in the House of Lords, where Lord Tweedmouth spoke 
with fine feeling and taste. His quotation from 
Bacon seems to us particularly happy: “ if a man be 
gracious and courteous to strangers it shows he isa 
citizen of the world, and his heart is no island cut off 
from other lands but a continent that joins to them; if 
he be compassionate towards the afflictions of others 
it shows that his heart is like the noble tree that is 
wounded itself where it gives the balm.” These “‘ parts 
and signs of goodness” Lord Tweedmouth found in his 
old chief. Nothing better has been said of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman than this. 


Mr. McKenna’s Education Bill was read a second 
time on Wednesday by a majority much below the 
Government's formal strength. In spite of the bait 
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of privilege for Roman Catholics dangled assiduously 
before the Irish members by every Government spokes- 
man, the whole body of Nationalists voted against the 
Bill. Perhaps the Prime Minister has never made so 
feeble an appearance on a first-rate occasion as in his 
winding-up of this debate. Mr. Balfour had just made 
a_ series of penetrating and very subtle criticisms of the 
Liberal position. Mr. Asquith confessedly runs away 
from them all and makes an appeal to the Opposition 
for agreement, sounding exactly like a plea ad 
misericordiam, entirely neutralised by the necessity of 
keeping up an appearance of strength. This sort of 
neither conciliate nor convince. The 
Prime Minister’s failure is explicable only by the 
extreme difficulty of the Government’s position. Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill originally was not intended to pass: 
it was for use against the House of Lords. But now 
the temper of the country has changed and Mr. 
Asquith does not want to fight the Lords. Now he 
wants to pass his Bill; which is impossible. So he 
appeals to the Opposition to help him out of his 
difficulty. 


The Bishop of S. Asaph tried to do this. Mr. 
McKenna’s speech made it absolutely plain that the 
S. Asaph Bill was introduced in connexion with the 
Government policy. But Mr. McKenna, as Lord 
Balcarres rightly pointed out, left the House quite in 
the dark as to what modifications of his Bill the Govern- 
ment would accept. Nor did any other Minister say 
more. Will the Government accept the one tangible set- 
off Churchmen would gain by the S. Asaph Bill, the re- 
peal of the Cowper-Temple clause? A plain answer to 
that question would greatly clear the air. On the 
whole the debate disclosed general dissatisfaction with 
the Government Bill; and gave very few indications 
of any practical tendency towards a settlement. Mr. 
Perks, by the way, made a delightful admission of the 
hollowness of the cry of no tests for teachers. He isa 
sturdy no-test man, but he assures Roman Catholics 
that local authorities would always give them Catholic 
teachers for their schools, for (with a wink) there are 
ways of finding out a teacher’s religion without tests. 


The Liberal party is surely altering wholly its line of 
policy towards the Lords. Instead of filling up the 
cup, it seems to want to fill up the House. Latterly 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would not enrich the 
Peers with a single Liberal. Mr. Asquith’s plan is 

uite different. Doctrinaire radicals, Liberal capitalists, 

onservative-Liberals, such as Mr. George Whiteley, 
the retiring Chief Whip, can all get peerages to-day— 
even without paying for them. We fear that at a 
pinch Mr- Asquith would not hesitate, as the aristocratic 
Whig Prime Minister of 1832 hesitated, to advise the 
wholesale creation of peers for a purpose. 


It is hard to keep up a high standard of humour 
over some yearly motion or Bill suggesting jokes. 
Lord Elcho did so for several years over the Derby 
Day adjournment, but Lord Elcho in Parliament was 
more than a lover of wit, he was a wit himself. This 
year the Duration of Speeches Bill has been in the 
hands of Mr. Rees, who made a capital speech on 
Wednesday. His argument was used hardly by Mr. 
McVeagh, who had wickedly counted up Mr. Rees’ 
own speeches last session, and found they amounted to 
178. We remember a well-known House of Commons 
man saying (though not in a public speech) that it did 
not much matter how much members talked : the more 
the talk, he argued, the less the mischievous legisla- 
tion. And he had been a Chairman of Committees ! 


The debate was chiefly humorous, but one very sug- 
gestive remark was made by Mr. Kettle. He avowed 
his belief that the Bill, if passed, would make the House 
much more efficient. Therefore as a native of ‘‘a 
foreign country” (Ireland) he should vote against the 
Bill. Now this is upright candour ; and nobody should 
think any the worse of Mr. Kettle for being so boldand 
straight. His is the pure milk of Parnellism. 


Miss Maloney’s bell reduced Mr. Churchill to silence. 
It has made Mr. Asquith speak. But a new raid on 


Mr. Asquith’s house by the Suffragettes shows that 
they see in his speech nothing but a prevarication and 
an offer to buy them off with delusive promises. They 
are quite right—not to raid but to suspect Mr. Asquith 
dona ferentem. Mr. Asquith does not believe in their 
cause, but their “‘ antics” have forcibly converted two- 
thirds of his Cabinet, and he has to plan an appearance 
of doing something and at the same time to counter- 
mine the movement. He will not adopt Mr. Stanger’s 
Bill, which has their support. There is not time in the 
present session. At some indefinite time in the next 
three or four years he will bring in a ‘‘ great new 
Reform Bill ””—to abolish the plural voter—but in that 
Bill there will be no mention of Woman's Suffrage. 
The Stangerites may then move an amendment and it 
may happen that the House will accept it; or perhaps 
not. 


What does this mean except that the Government, as 
Government, will not help Woman’s Suffrage? And 
then there are the conditions that the amendment must 
be ‘‘thoroughly democratic”, that is admit all sorts 
and conditions of women, and must have the approval 
of the mass of women themselves. Is there anybody 
who really wishes this? No; not even Liberals and 
Socialists who have professed to and used the “ pro- 
pertied woman” to damp down the movement, because 
they feared women in general would be against them. 
And the mass of women must be in favour of the vote, 
must they, before Mr. Asquith would accept the amend- 
ment? He has a shrewd suspicion that he may make 
any amount of promises on that condition. The 
zealous suffragist women want to carry their project 
independently of the ordinary woman. Whether their 
raids will ultimately capture Mr. Asquith and his 
Government we do not know; but their latest raid 
shows they know that at present he is trying to circum» 
vent them. 


The Brooklands Motor Track case ended on Friday 
in a way common in this kind of dispute. A compromise 
was come to as a settlement between the parties, the 
effect of which, the Judge said, is that the defendant, 
Mr. Locke-King, has substantially failed and he has to 
pay the costs of the action. There is also to be an 
enquiry as to the damages. A good deal had already 
been done to abate the annoyance of which the plaintiffs 
complained. It is now agreed, in addition, that the 
private road on which the plaintiffs’ premises abut is to 
be discontinued as an entrance to the course for motor 
cars and motor cycles, and the road is not to be 
dedicated to the public as long as the track exists. 
At the best Weybridge does not love the track, but 
Mr. Locke-King has had no wanton desire to hurt its 
feelings. 


Mile End must have expected after the Local 
Government Board Inspector’s report that an uncertain 
number of its Guardians were in imminent danger. 
But perhaps they are a little surprised that so many as 
ten of their ironically named Guardians of the Poor 
have been arrested. One of them was formerly Mayor 
of Stepney and is now an alderman of the Borough 
Council. He was actually arrested at a meeting of the 
council in his aldermanic robes together with a fellow 
Guardian who is a councillor. There are several other 
members of the council: one an alderman who is a 
Justice of the Peace and was formerly on the London 
County Council. This is a remarkable batch. It is an 
ugly thing for local government that there should even 
be so much suspicion of their conduct as these arrests 
imply. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal made a good start 
this week. Three Judges sat, and this is much more 
sensible and practical than having the portentous 
array of seven or eight Judges in the old Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved. The number of cases was not 
excessive, and the Court soon showed that it was 
not going to encourage convicted persons to appeal 
from the verdicts of juries when the facts have 
been fairly laid before them. It is encouraging for 
believers in the new procedure that two convictions 
were quashed because evidently facts relating to identity, 
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and information obtained by the police, had not been 
brought to the consideration of the juries as they ought 
to have been. This is just the sort of protection the 
Court was intended to give. The Lord Chief Justice 
indeed said these convicted persons would have been 
liberated by the Home Office. This is not certain : nor 
how long they would have been in pri And it is 
better to have such cases discussed publicly. It tends 
to make persons conducting prosecutions, and the 
Courts, more careful. 


We are not sure the Children’s Bill is going the best 
way to work in setting up a right to search boys under 
sixteen for cigarettes. It gives up the case of young 
girls, though they too may be seen smoking in the 
streets ; and they do it in private more freely. The right 
thing is to act at the source, as we do with taxation, with 
the sale of drink to children, and as it is proposed to dea 
with the ladies who persist in wearing the ‘‘ corpses” 
of rare birds in their hats. We do not think constables 
and park-keepers are going to give themselves much 
trouble to chase delinquents tly under sixteen. 
They are not fond of being made fools of by fleet-footed 
gamins. They might make mistakes too and get into 
trouble with undersized persons over sixteen. The 
stalwart youths of the better-nourished classes besides 
would have an unfair advantage. If the tobacconists 
and automatic-machine proprietors cannot be controlled, 
juvenile cigarette smoking can only be put down by 


Why should an Astronomer-Royal take part in 
nobbling the clocks, so as to make them untrue to 
nature? One would think it abhorrent from his pro- 
fessional instinct. Yet Sir Robert Ball is giving his 
support to the Daylight Saving Bill. Sir David Gill, 
the late Astronomer-Royal of Town, is in 
“e@pposition ” to him, to use professional phraseology ; 
and he can quote the example of Cape Colony, where 
the experiment has already been tried and has 
resulted in endless confusion, he says. This is what 
we should have expected; and it is surprising that 
City merchants and railway managers are in favour 
ef the proposal. Their clerks, we imagine, will be 
against being dragged out of bed to be in the City at 
7.40, under the false pretence that it is nine. Daylight 
im winter between those hours is not so precious as a 
comfortable snooze ; and in summer we can all get up 
early for our own pleasure, if our tastes be that way, 
without doctoring the clocks. 


If those who are clamouring for a Shakespeare 
memorial, both the rival committees alike, remembered 
a couple of tags, too famous to quote, one from Byron, 
one from Pericles, they would surely cease from 
troubling and leave Shakespeare at rest. These two 
“sentiments” contain the whole answer to their im- 
portunity. ee that the infection has caught some 

uite able men. fe feel with Mr. Lyttelton that Mr. 
d Shaw would find another side to the matter, 
and we deeply regret that other people’s eloquence at 
the Lyceum on Tuesday crowded out Mr. Shaw’s. For 
we can imagine that he had in his mind a neat little 
surprise for the demonstrators, and would have humor- 
ously shown up the whole business. Perhaps Lord 
Lytton had an inkling of this and so manceuvred to 
leave Mr. Shaw no time, or no unexhausted audience. 


The Parisians have started a society of ‘‘ Amis du 
Jardin des Plantes ” like the “‘ Amis du Louvre”. It was 
a happy move aod not premature ; for the Paris Zoo 
had fallen on evil days; certainly the unfortunate 
animals had. So rigidly economic was the austere 
Republican Government that it could not spare enough 
money even to feed the poor beasts as they ought to 
be. indeed there was serious talk of giving up the 
menagerie in the Jardin des Plantes altogether. The 

ts and trees might remain, for they eat less, and the 
dried and stuffed skins in the museum, for they eat 
nothing. Truly a contrast all this to the Berlin Zoo! 
One can uoderstand the comparison woundiag French 
amour propre. Aad sow the Friends will away 
this national reproach and make up by private gene- 
sosity for public parsimony. 


THE REAL INDIAN TERROR. 


[* the fifty years that have passed since the Mutiny 

it has become an article of faith that our position in 
India is identical in its conditions and its security with 
our position in any other dependency having a large 
coloured population. This comfortable belief no doubt 
explains the apathetic attitude of the British public, 
and unfortunately of the Government, towards the 
disturbances and outrages now occurring almost daily. 
It has even survived the disclosure of a revolutionary 
conspiracy. So these things are not taken in earnest, 
nor is their significance recognised. ‘‘ They really”, 
we are told, ‘‘mean nothing at all! Just a little ebulli- 
tion of imitative patriotism by Bengali students fed 
on Macaulay and Mill! The Bengali has neither the 
physical nor moral qualities for a movement which would 
have to be decided on a stricken field. An appeal to 
arms by such people would be ridiculous. The native 
press> Well, its language is certainly extreme, some- 
times. But who minds it? It is a useful safety valve 
for people who are content to unpack their hearts 
with words. And then there is no real reason for 
discontent. The country is prosperous and protected. 
The native chiefs are well disposed, the army loyal. 
Moreover, Lord Morley is introducing measures of 
reform which should satisfy the national aspirations. 
What our people have to dois to keep their heads, 
not be rushed into violent measures of repression, and 
above all not violate the true principles of Liberalism 
which postulate a free Press.” And so on. 

It is true the people of Bengal are incapable of any 
military effort. No force exists in India, or could be 
created under present conditions, that could offer even 
a show of opposition to the armies controlled by the 
British Government. Nor would the fighting races make 
war against the English, to put a government of native 
“intellectuals” in our place. In truth the Babu revo- 
lutionaries neither expect nor desire anything of the 
sort. Their avowed aim is a government of English- 
speaking Indians occupying all the posts of pay and 
profit, protected from foreign invasion and internal 
revolt by a British army and fleet—poorly paid of 
course—and a stiffening of English civilians, on mode- 
rate salaries, to keep the machine going. This is what 
is meant by a government for India of the colonial type. 
The question to be faced is not the extinction of British 
rule and the substitution of native government. That 
is outside the sphere of discussion, as it is not possible. 
Nevertheless it is folly not to recognise that the 
country is threatened with a grave danger. The 
conditions and materials for a frightful catastrephe 
are coming into being before our eyes. The party 
of sedition have been astute enough to devise, though 
foolish enough to proclaim, a plan of campaign 
which if allowed to proceed unchecked might suddenly 
plunge large and prosperous regions into a state of 
disorder and bloodshed. It would be undesirable to 


| enlarge on their method if the seditionists them- 
_ selves had not fully disclosed their projected measures 


and begun to enforce them. The conditions under 
which officials live and work make them the easy 
prey of the equipped assassin. They move about un- 
attended—they sleep in unguarded houses. The number 
of Europeans outside Presidency towns and canton- 
ments is microscopic—perhaps a dozen or less scattered 
over a district with a population of a million or more. 
Terrorise their personal servants or staff and they are 
crippled. Destroy them and the administration for the 
moment is paralysed. The larger measures of destruc- 
tion are scarcely more difficult. Thousands of miles of 
open railways spanning great rivers by unprotected 
bridges lie at the mercy of the dynamiter, Telegraph 
wires are anyone’s prey. ‘There are no wireless installa- 
tions to take their place. The severance of communi- 
cations would be easily and rapidly accomplished and 
slowly redressed. Belore help could reach outlying 
districts a whole countryside might be a scene of 
panic and rapine. In every bazar are bad characters, 
ready to take advantage of any relaxation of authority. 
Arms appear mysteriously from nowhere, The shop of 


the trader and the money chest of the banker invite 
In many a quiet 


plunder, and dead men tell no tales, 
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district the traditions and even the rudimentary 
organisation of gang robberies survive. Everywhere 
are old elements of disorder which slumber under the 
peaceful and orderly rule enforced by the strong hand 
of the English Administration backed by its military 
force—but still ready to start into activity when that 
tule is relaxed or that force withheld. Such an out- 
break, before it could be suppressed, would cause 
untold loss and suffering and throw back all material 
progress for a whole generation. 

These are only illustrations. There are many other 
ways in which organised forces of disorder strive to 
assert themselves—incendiary fires, strikes in the great 
public services and in the factories and arsenals which 
depend on native labour, interference with trade, 
systems of boycott and other ideas borrowed from West 
and East. This movement is not the work of ignorant 
religious fanatics like the Ghazis of the frontier, but of 
educated men—students of the Indian colleges, some 
even taught at the great English Universities, and 
capable of judging the nature and effects of their 
measures. They spread their nets wide. A late report 
has told of an effort—foolish it may be—to impair the 
financial credit of the Government by creating a panic 
among the holders of its securities. Merchants find 
their business seriously threatened, and the capital for 
Mo the country is crying aloud is frightened out 
of it. 

These are no imaginary or impossible dangers, con- 
ceived in a spirit of panic or exaggeration. They are 
founded on knowledge and experience. There are 
many men still alive who have seen such things happen 
—and in the places which are again threatened. In 
the East such movements are based not on reason but 
on impulse, which no man can explain. The spirit of 
unrest blows like a wind on the face of the waters. It 
covers a whole country or even a continent. One of 
these strange blasts is passing over Asia. Wheresoever 
it arose—in the awakening of Japan or a back-draught 
from the West—it has stirred the whole Orient. It 
takes long years to win the confidence of these people : 
but it may be lost in a few short days. Muir has 
told us how in 1857 in Agra, moving in the familiar 
streets among the same well-known friendly people, 
arose all at once ‘‘ the singular feeling as if we had 
suddenly become strangers in a strange land”’. It lies 
-on those in power to take care that we are not a second 
time taken unawares. At present the position is simple 
enough. The vast bulk of the people want no change 
and have no sympathy with the agitation which 
threatens their orderly and quiet existence. They are 
terrorised by it and bewildered by an inaction on 
the part of their rulers which presents itself to them 
as weakness. 

That is the real Indian terror which has to be re- 
moved. Let authority assert itself and they become 
its supporters. Let it fail and the wind may blow them 
into strange harbours. To tolerate sedition in India is 
to encourageit. Once begun it will not be checked bya 
merely passive attitude or by prosecutions, when the mis- 
chief is done, which give the miscreants an opportunity to 
pose as martyrs, No judiciary could ever suppress a 
rule of terror or acampaign of outrage. It must be fore- 
stalled and pore by executive action. Let Lord 
Morley ask the Diwan of Nepal—whose visit here may 
have a significance of its own—or some other Indian 
Ruler why the wave of agitation has not spread to the 
‘Native States, where on all grounds of reason it should 
-have begun. The truth, if he be told it, will arouse 
a new sense of responsibility, It is not an armed 
insurrection which he has to fear, but the anarchy and 
chaos, to use his own words, which are invited by a 
policy that tolerates the open preaching of treason 
and the scarcely less open organisation of murder and 
rapine, In this reign of terror, and in the stera 
measures of repression which must follow, the worst 
sufferers will be the ignorant and panic-stricken com- 
munities whom it is the duty of their rulers to save 


from such catastrophes and from the punishment which | 


must follow, 


PEACE WHEN. THERE IS NO PEACE. 


je Vase reader of Marryat’s delightful ‘‘ Pacha of 

many Tales” remembers how Yussuf the water- 
carrier’s sword, with which he was ordered to decapi- 
tate a robber, was found to be nothing but a lath of 
palm-wood, and that he accounted for this, to the 
Caliph’s exquisite amusement, by pretending to have 
discovered the innocence of the condemned man. 
The Government this week has been forced to 
unsheathe the deadly weapon with which Mr. 
McKenna had threatened the Church schools, and 
behold a dummy and a sham. It is explained that 
the Church is not so criminal as was thought. 
In other words, the by-elections have proved it to 
have more friends possessing votes than was supposed. 
Accordingly the ‘‘short, simple and drastic Bill” of 
February last has become in the brief space of three 
months ‘‘ admittedly only a draft for amendment ”"—we 
quote the ‘‘ Daily News "—‘‘ a basis for compromise ”. 
It has been discovered that ‘‘ the Church, with a states- 
manlike Archbishop at its head, honestly desires a 
settlement by consent”, and insolent announcements 
of the intention ‘‘ debellare superbos”’ are changed into 
a honeying invitation to a negotiation and a deal. 

For the Church to bargain is to palter with prin- 
ciple, and to do that is to be lost. If the McKenna 
sword proved a lath, yet under the fan of flirtation a 
dagger lurks. We are less afraid, to tell the truth, of 
the effect of the new insincere mask of moderation in 
the Commons, where there is no episcopal bench to 
give the Church away, thanin the Lords. The carrying 
of the second reading of the McKenna Bill last Thurs- 
day in the Lower House had no significance. The 
acceptance by the Upper House of the principle of the 
Bishop of S. Asaph’s Bill would be disastrous. That 
Bill was welcomed on its first appearance by some of 
the London Unionist papers, and practically endorsed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Even a little en- 
couragement from Church opinion generally might in- 
duce the Lords to adopt the measure. The majority of 
the Bishops are prepared to surrender the Church 
schools in exchange for some kind of denomina- 
tional facilities to be tacked on to Cowper-Temple 
teaching in all schools, and Convocation, which reflects 
the vague opinions of Cathedral closes, has no lead to 
give to the Church of England at this critical juncture. 
The Bishop of Manchester evidently thought a few 
weeks ago that the battle he has fought so valiantly 
was lost. That eagerness to escape from principle 
which is the English idea of compromise has been rein- 
forced by much lobbying, secret pulling of strings and 
political manipulation. The temptation to get the Edu- 
cation dispute out of the way—it would really be just 
beginning—is immense. Fortunately the Representative 
Church Council, despite the Primate’s entreaty, stood 
firm, and Mr. Balfour’s clearness of vision has helped 
to save the situation. Those who have been waving 
white flags from the walls, just as the assault was 
falling back, thought they were surrendering outworks, 
but in fact were about to hand over the keys of the 
citadel. 

For the Birrell, McKenna and S. Asaph Bills all 
mean the same thing—the State establishment and 
endowment of a Parliamentary compromise, historic 
Christianity being relegated to the position of a tolerated 
extra, a fancy article to be paid for out of the pockets 
of those eccentrics who believe ia it. The Government 
spokesmen in this week's debate declared over and over 
again that the Liberal educational policy, S. Asaphise 


' it as much as you please, will still remain what it 


has been. The new President of the Board of Education 
defined this policy on Tuesday as “‘a settlement on a 
Protestant basis, makiug exceptions and provision for 
non-Protestant feelings”. The ‘‘ Daily News” that 
day was in a melting mood of charitable emotion, and 
hailed as within sight a truly national system of educa- 
tion of all English children ‘‘in a common atmosphere 
of undogmatic Christianity”. The ‘bedrock demand ”’, 
it has assured us before, of Liberal statesmanship is 
‘* that the Protestant religion shall be taught in elemen- 
tary schools”. It would be easy to corroborate this 
ible utterances of many 
have vot obscurely hinted 


declaration by the res 
speakers and writers, w 
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that Protestantism without doctrine is the national 
religion of every good Englishman. 

When therefore Mr. McKenna announces that, with 
special treatment for Roman Catholics and Jews, 
“ there is every reason for believing that a settlement 
can be attained on lines satisfactory to all sections of 
the House”, on the basis of his own measure, Mr. 
Runciman adding that “the education policy of the 
Government is embodied in the present Bill”, it is plain 
that Liberalism believes itself to be, with the help of 
the Episcopate, on the threshold of the promised 
land—for Liberalism is inherently Erastian—of an 
undenominational and anti-sacerdotal ‘national _re- 
ligion™ under State patronage and control. That 
is the legally recognised and rate-supported form 
of religion in which the childhood of England is 
to be reared, and if any people want anything 
more they must pay for it and get it in at odd 
times. As under the French Republic, so here, parental 
rights are not to count against the State. It is the 
State which is to draw up the religious syllabus and 
define what are the important elements of Christi- 
anity. And, apart from certain favoured denominations 
who know their own mind, al] Englishmen are to be 
forced by law to come under the new Protestantism, 
though private supplementary agencies will not be 
entirely forbidden. Instead of State neutrality in religion 
there is to be set up a neutral State religion; and yet 


it will not be neutral; for, professing to be neither one | 
_ assuring the Conference that ‘‘ the natural resources of 


thing nor the other—neither fish, flesh nor fowl—it is 
bound to start the child in life with the preconception that 
Church Christianity is not fundamental Christianity. 
It is a daily denial of that first truth which the Church 
inculcates, and which is the “‘ simplest” of all ‘‘ Bible 
teachings”, that in the Divine plan of redemption the 
religious life has been bound up with the life of a Home 
and with membership in a supernatural and authori- 
tative Society. Except this truth, teachers will be free 
to teach what they like, untested and uncontrolled. 
They may throw the syllabus into the waste-paper 


basket, or they may teach out of it Unitarianism or | 


Theosophy or City-Templeism, or anything they like 

except the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
atents are to be at the mercy of Parliament, and 
atliament under the thumb of its servants. 


The “‘new spirit of conciliation and compromise”, | 
| with coalfields more extensive than those of any other 


then, with which Churchmen are cajoled at one moment 
and menaced at another, merely means the surrender 
by the Church of England of its Divine claim, once it 


ship in this land, it is of profound and vital interest. 
Her rulers may give away her position. It is entirely 
given away by the Bishop of S. Asaph’s Bill. But 
the faithful clergy and laity will utterly refuse to sur- 
render the trusts of twelve thousand schools for the 
sake of a delusive ‘‘ educational peace”. The Govern- 
ment is bogged. Why wade in to extricate it ? 


THE AMERICAN MOOD OF MISGIVING. 


FoR the first time in their brief national history the 

Americans of the United States have fallen into a 
mood of self-examination. It is apparent on all sides, 
Various writers, of whom Mr. Upton Sinclair has been 
the most successful, and various speakers, of whom 
President Roosevelt is the most prominent, have 
exposed and denounced the immoralities of American 


_ commerce, particularly in the cases of the Oit Trust 


and the Beef Trust. Now we have a solemn conference, 
composed of the President and the Vice-President, the 
Governors of the different States, assisted by specially 
appointed experts, the members of the President’s 
Cabinet, the judges of the Federal Supreme Court, and 
members of both Houses of Congress, assembled at 
Washington to discuss ‘‘ The National Conservation 
of Natural Resources”. The American “malaise” is 
therefore physical as well as moral. President Roose- 
velt opened the ball with characteristic vigour by 


the country, the final basis of national power and per- 
petuity, were in course of rapid exhaustion”. We 
rubbed our eyes as we read, and felt tempted to repeat 
Prince George of Denmark’s formula on an historic 
occasion, “‘ Est-il possible?” If fifty years ago any 
American, even the President, had ventured to hint at 
the mere possibility, not of the exhaustion, but 
of the diminution of the natural resources of the 
United States, he would have been scoffed at as 
a dreamer, or yelled at as a traitor by the Horace 
Greeleys and their scribes. Yet Mr. Roosevelt is 
suffered, if not gladly, at least patiently and respectfully 
whilst he unfolds the following sentence: ‘‘ Already 
the limit of unsettled land was in sight. They had 
begun with an unapproached heritage of forests. More 
than half of the timber was gone. They had begun 


nation, and with iron ores regarded as inexhaustible, 


and many experts now declared that the end of both 


consents to fall into line with a “national system” | 


based on a ‘‘common Protestantism”. The invitation 
to accept this as a State-laid foundation on which a 
superstructure of more definite religion may be built by 
voluntary zeal is a pure paralogism, and begs the entire 
question. Only fundamentals can make a founda- 
tion, and Churchmen, as Mr. Asquith ought to know, 


| of mineral oil and gas were largely gone. 


do not admit that the Cowper-Temple residuum of | 


Christianity represents its fundamentals. Nor do 
they regard Church teaching as superstructure, 
but rather as substructure. It is often asked, 


What can be the objection to confining Prayer Book | 


and Catechism by law to two days in the week, 
seeing that they are practically confined to two days, 
or even to one day, already? But Church teaching does 
not merely mean Prayer Book and Catechism. 
means freedom to expound the entire Christian faith 
naturally at all times, without let or restriction. A 


Church teacher does not want, wheo given access to a _ 


class, to be for ever talking about Episcopacy and the 
Sacraments. The Church standpoint is what he asks. 
To accept “ facilities” for less than five days out of 
five is to be disloyal to conviction. But, further, 


the very idea of mere facilities is unsound. We > 


demand equality before the law for all forms of re- 
ligious teaching, and that undenominationalism shall 
be treated as only one form among many. 
State must pay either for all or for none. But the 
essential thing we object to is not the fiaancial handi- 
cap, unjust though that is. Itis, we say again, the legal 
setting-up of an invertebrate and erroneous religion 
as the established and official religion of the coming 
England. To Romanists and Jews such a question 
may be indifferent. To the Church of England, with 
her claim to be tke representative of the Catholic fellow- 


The | 


exaggerates it. 
it 


iron and coal was in sight. The mere increase in their 


consumption of coal during 1907 over 1906 exceeded 


the total consumption in 1876. The enormous ao 

eir 
natural waterways were not gone, but they had been so 
injured by neglect and other causes that there was less 
navigation on them now than there had been fifty years 
ago. Finally, they had begun with soils of unexampled 
fertility, and they had so impoverished them by injudi- 
cious use and by failure to check the erosion, that their 
crop-producing powers were diminishing instead of 
increasing.” President Roosevelt's passion for facing 
the music is so strong that sometimes he makes us 
think that he invents the music, or, shall we say? 
We know that expert who declares 
that the end of both coal and iron is in sight—we 
have had him in this country, But clearly, when such 
speech is possible, the Americans are in a chastened 
and introspective frame of mind. 

Is it not strange, this return of the Americans upon 
themselyes? Britons are so naturally pessimistic that 
we are quite accustomed, both in the press and the 
lecture-room, to these *‘ alarums and excursions", and 
to these prophecies of a time when our tight little 
island shall roll a cold, black ball through space, If 
gonwee are slack, or the Court is not in London, @ 
anguid discussion may arise as to the substitutes for 
coal and iron which we shall be forced to use —a mere 
ripple on the surface of our national mind. But the 
Americans are so naturally sanguine that a Conference 
like that pow sitting at Washington betokens a mental 
revolution, for it means a deep and serious searching 
after the truth about the prospects of the nation, 
Suppose that these dark sayings should turn out to be 
true! A Kaffir magnate suddenly bereft of his millions 
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does not conjure up a more woeful picture than that of 
the United States without oil and coal and iron. It 
may be that President Roosevelt, like those who 
straighten a warped plank, feels that exaggeration is 
necessary to make any impression upon the resilient 
optimism of his countrymen, and that he is not 
the dupe of the expert Cassandra. There is any 
way much truth in what he says, for it is the 
nature of the American to spend what he has with- 
out taking thought of the morrow. The President 
divides the natural resources of the United States 
into two classes, those which are, and those which are 
not, capable of renewal. Coal, oil, gas, iron, and 
metals, gee tng into the unrenewable class, and of 
these all that Mr. Roosevelt had to say was that 
‘*they should be wisely used”. This is rather a bathos 
after the opening strain of national bankruptcy, and we 
are surprised that Mr. Roosevelt did not recommend 
the acquisition by the Federal Government of these 
wasting resources. ‘‘ The second class”’, the retiewable 
resources, ‘‘ could not only be used so as to leave them 
undiminished, but they could actually be improved by 
wise use. The soil, the forests, and the waterways 
came into this category.” This is hardly an original 
discovery, though announced with all the pomp of a 
recondite truth. The systematic cutting of timber and 
planting of trees, irrigation and drainage, and canalisa- 
tion, are the remedies which President Roosevelt 


recommends for the improvement of the renewable | 


resources of his country; all of which is sound, if 
commonplace, advice. It certainly would be very 
important if it were possible to ascertain how much of 
this tale about the exhaustion of the resources of the 
United States is even approximately true; for if the 
Americans were to cease exporting wheat, steel, iron, 
and oil, the industrial and financial history of the world 
would be violently changed. 
things to be changed would be the tariff policy of the 
United States. But the Americans are so much in the 
habit of exaggerating that they cannot complain of not 
being taken seriously ; though we believe that it is 
more than probable that in twenty or thirty years the 
United States will be unable to export wheat. 

We may dismiss exhaustion as absurd: but a serious 
diminution of indigenous resources would inevitably 
modify, in a profound degree, the American character. 
That a touch of adversity would improve the moral 
health of the citizens of the United States we need not 
conceal our opinion. It is little short of astonishing 
that an earnest and not unobservant statesman like 
Mr. Roosevelt should fail to perceive the absurdity of 
dwelling upon a physical danger of “‘ doubtful, distant 
date”, while he refuses and always has refused to pro- 
pose what he must know to be the cure for the much 
more pressing moral danger. What the United States 
want, and must have, is the purification of the magis- 
tracy. The Supreme Court of the United States is 
comparable in learning and character with the House 
of Lords, or any other tribunal in the world—only it 
takes an unconscionable time for an American suitor to 
arrive at its door. But the corruption and cowardice 
of the inferior magistracy, and of the judges of first 
instance, are the source of all the evils in the United 
States. The scandal does not spring from any double 
dose of original sin in the American nature, but simply 
from the fact that these judges are elected by popular 
suffrage. With the exception of the unpaid justices of 
the peace, who are appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
in recognition of their character and position, every 
judge in Great Britain and Ireland, down to the 
humblest police magistrate in the provinces, is ap- 
— for life, is paid out of the Consolidated 

und, and is only removable by the Crown for grave 
misconduct, The American judges, except those 
of the Supreme Court, are not only inadequately 
paid, but are dependent for their small stipends on the 
very persons upon whom their duty is to execute justice. 
We doubt whether the citizens of this country 
appreciate the value of a pure and firm administration 

the law, because they have heen accustomed to it 
for so long, William Il. congratulated Serjeant 
Maynard on having outlived all his contemporaries at 
‘the Bar, ‘If your Majesty had not come over”, 


replied the venerable counsel, ‘‘ 1 had outlived the 


And one of the first | 


} 


law.” Dependence on popular suffrage demoralises 
the bench quite as effectually as dependence on the 
king ; and in the short course of a hundred and twenty 
years it looks as if the law had been outlived in the 
United States. Every element of civilised life ulti- 
mately depends upon the brave and honest distribution 
of justice, for the sinister complaisance of the bench 
communicates itself to the jury. How can a jury be 
expected to bring in an adverse verdict if they believe 
that the judge will inflict a nominal punishment, or 
none, or that the sentence will in some way be 
avoided? Take the state of the Press, which all 
educated, right-thinking, and clean-minded Americans 
will admit to be a disgrace to their country. No 
society is civilised in which there is not an effective 
law of libel, where the grossest charges of dis- 
honesty and immorality may without evidence and with 
perfect impunity be published against anyone, and 
where the tenderest feelings and the most sacred re- 
cesses of private life may be exposed to the depraved 
curiosity of the vulgar millions. It is not that there is 
no libel law across the Atlantic, for the laws of the 
United States and éhe United Kingdom are practically 
the same. But it would be useless to bring an action, 
still less to proceed by criminal information, for libel 
against a newspaper, because judge and jury would be 
on the side of the offender. Is it or is it not the fact 
that in the United States any offender who “‘has a 
pull”, whether by reason of his wealth or his political 
power, can defythe law? Instead of talking about the 


| exhaustion of the physical resources of his country 


President Roosevelt would do well to reflect upon the 
exhaustion of its moral resources. Let him begin by 
concentrating his energy and courage upon the purifica- 
tion of the magistracy, which can only be done by 
freeing it from popular control. 


THE FAILURE OF RELIEF WORKS. 


HF Bae Central (Unemployed) Body in their second 
report make no attempt to inquire into the 
economic causes of unemployment in England, or to 
seek a remedy which shall effectively and permanently 
reduce the evil. They are content to set forth the 
palliative measures which they have taken under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, 1g05, and to leave it to 
their readers to draw the moral. That section of the 
report which deals with the labour colonies carried on 
by the Central Body points a moral which is only too 
apparent, and gives some interesting economic lessons. 
We have here the balance sheet of a careful and 
courageous attempt to practise the theory ofthe ‘‘ Right 
to Work” Bill, an attempt not predestined to succeed. 

The works carried on in Loudon during the winter 
of 1906-7 are no test of the economic possibility of 
State-provided undertakings on a large scale ; though 
the works themselves were by no means inconsiderable. 
Contracts undertaken for the County Council gave 
employment to 2,076 men for an average period of 7°7 
weeks at a total cost of £17,510; but no information 


| is available as to the actual value of the resulting pre- 


duct. ‘The L.C.C. on the advice of its valuers paid 
£3271 for the work, not quite one-fifth part of the 
cost, but did the Council drive a hard bargain? We 
have not the means of judging. In the labour colonies, 
however, it is possible to form some estimate of the 
value, as against the cost, of the work there executed ; 
and the figures here giveu are of no small significance. 
The problem presented to every member of the unem- 
ployed is briefly to find some occupation in which his 
own efforts will suffice to provide him with the means 
to live. The same problem was presented to the Ceatral 
Body, and that body, with all the resources at its 
disposal, has failed to solve it. Grant that a man must 
work to live, it is as difficult to deny him the right to 
work as it has proved to find him any opportunity of 
exercising that right. 

The work at Osea Island was undertaken on the 
terms that valuers appointed by the owner and by the 
Ceatral Body should agree om the value of the work 
achieved. On the completion of the task the syper- 
intendent reported that “the men had worked exceed 
ingly well, and their conduct had been excellent’. The 
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cost of the work was £1,770, and the assessed value 
£5330—significant figures. 

At Fambridge Lord Rayleigh offered to the Central 
Body 200 acres of land covered by the tide through 
breaches of an old dyke. It has long been urged—it 
is urged by Mr. George Lansbury in this report—that 
the State should use “‘ unemployed” labour for large 
works of foreshore reclamation. The Central Body 
did so. They suffered manifold misfortunes ; the tides 
in their courses fought against them. It became neces- 
sary to employ outside contractors for part of the 
work ; but in the end the sea was barred. The reward 
was 200 acres of agricultural land, and the cost roundly 
£26,000. As a means of supporting 979 men for ten 
weeks without affecting them with the “taint of 
pauperism ” the enterprise was perhaps justifiable ; but 
gratuitous relief is less expensive to the public. 

Of all the experiments conducted by the Central Body 
the Hollesley Bay farm colony is vastly the most interest- 
ing, and detailed accounts of its economics appear 
in the report. Nothing could show more clearly than 
these balance sheets the difficulties which confront any 
attempt to solve the problem of the Hoating unemployed 
in London. It is necessary to provide every man with 
work which will maintain his family, but the costs of 
living in town and country differ ; though a married 
man can well come up to work in town and support his 
family in the country, it is by no means easy to find 
agricultural employment which will enable him to 
support his family in town. On the other hand to 
deport the whole family is impossible—even if accom- 
modation were available—unless permanent employ- 
ment in the country is assured to the breadwinner. 
At Hollesley Bay the value of the colonist as agricul- 
tural labourer has been put at ten shillings per week. 
On this basis the value of the work done by the colonists 
on farm and garden between 12 December, 1905, and 
30 September, 1907, was £2,188. The cost of main- 
tenance of the unemployed and their families for the same 
period was £25,902. But in spite of the low rating of the 
*« unemployed ” labour, and in spite of a credit of £1,033 
for agricultural instruction to these same unemployed, 
the farm and garden account shows a loss of £2,644. 
It must be allowed, of course, that the colony is only in 
the initial stage ; that it has suffered grievously from 
want of capital and enterprise, thanks to the restric- 
tions imposed upon it by the Local Government Board ; 
that the distance from a railway, the want of ground 
in reasonable proportion to the labour available, and 
the changing personnel of the employés, all tend greatly 
to hamper the productive efficiency of the colony. 
But the net results of the experiment are shown 
in figures cold and convincing: 1,597 men were 
employed for an average period of 12°34 weeks 
at a net cost of £31,068, or £1 115. 6d. per 
week per man; an unpleasant contrast this to the 

of the Women’s Work Committee. Nearly half 
of the expenditure in the women’s workrooms was 
repaid by the garments manufactured ; but so far as the 
farm colonies are concerned the lesson is clear, that in 
estimating the cost to the State of any national 
scheme for maintaining the unemployed in labour 
camps the value of the Rend product may be left out 
of account. 

The main object of the relief works undertaken by 
the Central Body, to tide over a period of depression 
in the labour market, has been achieved ; the secondary 
object, of training men on the relief works and finding 
for them permanent agricultural or other employment, 
has largely failed. That the Central Body gave work 
to the right kind of man the reports of those who 
supervised the works is abundant evidence ; yet only 
15°4 per cent. of the men employed on London works 
and 17°3 per cent. of the colonists left for other employ- 
ment. Four women, of the 308 employed in not 
rooms, obtained permanent employment through the 
Women’s Work Committee, and twelve families are 
settled on the land at Hollesley Bay. 

The reason of the economic failure of the relief-work 
system is perhaps not far to seek. The prime cause of 
unemployment is the lack of consuming power. Con- 
sumption demands production, and production demands 
labour. But so soon as trade begins to revive the evil 


remedies itself. With more employment the consuming | 


power of the nation is increased, and still further em- 
ployment results. A secondary cause is the fact that a 
part of the nation’s consuming power is spent on the 
produce of foreign countries. We are not concerned 
to maintain that the exclusion of foreign products will 
abolish unemployment— much unemployment is in the 
building and transport trades, where foreign competi- 
tion is slight—but the net result must be a con- 
centration of consuming power. The third cause of 
unemployment is that producer and consumer are out 
of touch. The enterprises of the Works and Working 
Colonies Committees of the Central Body were attempts 
to stimulate production where no power of consumption 
existed, and such efforts were foredoomed to failure. 
There is a plausibility about the suggestion of the 
labour party that the State can profitably employ hands 
without limit of numbers in productive labour; but 
there is a fallacy too. For the labour is profitable only 
when the products are consumable, and it is the con- 
suming power that is the supreme necessity. 

From dealing with the second cause of unemploy- 
ment the Central Body were precluded, but they did a 
on deal to remedy the third. The work of the 

mployment Exchange Committee and of the Emigra- 
tion Committee—both occupied in bringing the unem- 
ployed into relation with employment already available 
—forms the most cheerful section of the report before 
us. Permanent situations were found for 9,010 men 
and women at the London Employment Exchanges in 
the winter of 1906-7, and temporary employment for 
3.519 more. By the system of intercommunication and 
exchange among the local bureaux a reaily valuable 
lead has been given to municipal authorities throughout 
the country. 

Next to the huge preponderance of unskilled labourers 
among the unemployed the most striking feature 
of the statistics of the distress committees is the : 
large proportion of men in seasonal trades. The : 
building trades supply 32°5 per cent. of the skilled 
men registered in 1906-7, and the transport trades 
47 per cent. A large amount of seasonal unemploy- 
ment is of course inevitable, but surely the evil can 
be very sensibly reduced. The original Hollesley Bay 
scheme laid down by the London Unemployed Fund 
Committee provided that, ‘‘in order to meet the 
exigencies of periods of exceptional depression, cer- 
tain works connected with the improvement of the 
estate will be reserved as far as possible for this 
purpose, e.g. road-making, brick-making, painting”. 
Could not the ‘‘ exigencies of periods of exceptional 
depression ” be borne in mind by other employers, b 
the State, the municipalities, and even private masters ? 
The Central Body suggest that ‘‘H.M. Government 
should itself give warning of approaching periods of 
dearth of employment”’, and that ‘‘ boy labour, supply- 
ing as it does large numbers of unskilled and untrained 
labourers at the age of eighteen to twenty years, is a 
difficulty which has to be met ”. | 

We trust that the Government will profit by these 
hints. For the present their operations in the labour 
market continue to be the most irregular of all. The 
telegraph service is in full swing as a factory of 
untrained youths, and Mr. Haldane seems to find a 
perverse satisfaction in checking recruiting during 
periods of depression. 


THE LYCEUM DEMONSTRATION, 


HERE are no more worrying folk than those who 
must always be doing. Their doing does not 
matter, of course, so long as they keep off serious 
things. They can go on being busy about nothing till 
the crack of doom for all any sensible man need mark 
them ; but the difficulty is that insignificant things are 
too few to satisfy these people’s voracity for busy- 
ness. Running about trying to find something to 
do, they come against something that does matter, 
and then from a harmless jeer they become a practical 
nuisance. There was no reason at all why anyone 
should worry himself about a monument to Shake- 
speare. If his works are not monument enough to 


him, no other monument can make up the deficiency. 
| To my person endowed with an imagination t 
idea of a statue—such a statue as we are likely to 


| | 
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turn out now—adding to Shakespeare’s reputation or 
emphasising the glory of his poetry is and can be nothing 
but an extremely bad joke. If we had a Michael 
Angelo, a Pheidias, an Alfred Stevens, or a Rodin at his 
best, the suggestion might not be quite contemptible ; 
though if we had all four, it is quite certain not 
one of them would get the commission. Nor are we at 
all sure—though we must say it under our breath at 
the present moment—that our National Theatre (to be) 
would in any way help any of them to get it. We can 
more easily imagine a son or nephew of one or other 
of the directors, brought up in the ‘‘ National” school, 
being selected. Any way, as things are now, it is quite 
certain that if a statue were ordered for the greater 
glory of Shakespeare, a melancholy ‘“‘ work of art” 
would be the result—which would not immortalise the 
artist nor add to the immortality of Shakespeare. A 
less egregious set of busybodies than the statue com- 
-mittee have seen in this the opportunity for doing some- 
thing else, something which by its less absurdity would 
catch a good many sane people who in this Shakespeare 
‘business thought they were faced with nothing but a 
choice of evils. This is just what these irritating busy- 
bodies bring about. They meddle and meddle until it 
is almost impossible to leave’ things alone, which the 
-sane people would much prefer. We have no doubt that 
most of the able men who are now mixed up with the 
National Theatre fad were drawn into it by a feeling 
that things had gone too far for nothing to be done, 
-and between a bad statue on a ridiculous site and a 
‘National Theatre they decided for the theatre ; not con- 
ceiving the amalgamation of both fads into one monster. 
At any rate no one would be compelled to go to the 
theatre if he did not want to, while he would not be able 
to avoid seeing the statue from time totime. A National 
Theatre was not absurd in itself ; it was not certain to be 
a failure ; if it did not make things much better, it could 
hardly make things much worse. Futile as a monu- 
ment to Shakespeare, it might be harmless in itself. It 
is a monument to Shakespeare, indeed it is connected 
with Shakespeare, only in the sense that the tercen- 
‘tenary of his death is a catching occasion, a useful 
pretext, for asking money of the State and of private 
persons. If Shakespeare’s plays are better given than 
they were before, Shakespeare will be honoured, no 
coubt, in the better giving; but only in the same 
sense that he would be by any good presentment of 
his plays, no matter whether State or private actor- 
manager were behind it. Similarly, if any Shakespeare 
performances by a National Theatre are bad and a 
talling-off, Shakespeare will be dzshonoured by them. 
Of course, if Lord Lytton Mr. Lyttelton and Company 
are persuaded that everything their National Theatre is 
going to do will be a vast improvement on everything 
that has gone before, they may reasonably see in it a 
monument to Shakespeare. But such optimism is not 
ours ; nor any sensible person’s. 

But if the National Theatre project has no justifica- 
tion as a memorial to Shakespeare, it does not follow 
that it has no excuse for being. One likes the idea of 
national recognition of a great thing, and drama is a 
great thing. It does seem irredeemably absurd to leave 
the growth and encouragement of any form of art to 
the chances of commercialism. Seeing that most people 
do not prefer the best work, it cannot pay best to put 
it before them, therefore it cannot pay the maker best 
to make it. It is only too plain that the present plan 
has not given a fair chance to the best men. The 
original thinker, the man who aims at truth, and the 
idealist, rightly so called, has a very bad time. On 
paper a national subsidised theatre should give hima 
much better time ; and the whole country gain accord- 
ingly. The Lyceum demonstrators, however, seemed 
hardly to think of the playwright. Mr. Lyttelton, for 
imstance, could see in the ideaan asylum for old actors, 
a school for elocution, and a seedbed for fraternal love 
professionally. The asylum depends on the amount 
they can squeeze out of the Government ; the fraternal 
love on forces too elemental for any State to stimulate 
or control, However, we do not deny that a case can 
be made fora National Theatre. But that it would work 
out in fact as it appears on paper we are not sanguine. 
It must be a matter of men. If you have at the head 
of your National Theatre able men with enough feeling 


for art to wish for the best work, entirely irrespective 
of its popularity or its obedience to professional con- 
vention, and if at the same time the subsidy is enough 
to allow of running plays at an absolute loss, then 
drama will certainly gain. But does experience in 
this country point this way? What is to prevent the 
National Theatre sinking into the hands of a clique, who 
will see no virtue but in their own prejudices? And is 
it not likely that before long the directorate of the 
Theatre will be and will represent average mediocre 
ability, to whom anything like genius or originality will 
be alarming? What is to ensure us against the worse 
side of Academicism ? In art the nearest thing we have 
had to a National Theatre is the Royal Academy. 
Lord Lytton knows something of the Academy’s way 
of bestowing its rewards. Did he not move for an 
inquiry into the administration of the Chantrey Trust ? 
Has he no fear that the administrators of the National 
Theatre may go the same way? In that event the lot 
of the better men amongst the new dramatists would 
be worse than it is now, for necessarily to get your play 
accepted at the National will be the great thing, and 
to fail year after year to gain admittance there will be 
ruinous. After a time men of independent thought 
would resent this, and there would be a rising and 
rebellion against the National Theatre precisely as there 
has been—successfully—against the Royal Academy. 
And we are sure Lord Lytton would lead the rebellion. 

This zeal for national recognition has gone astray 
perversely. We want a National Opera, and we waste 
our time talking of a National Theatre. The commer- 
cial system at any rate produces a supply of plays all 
the year round and in considerable variety. But it 
cannot keep opera going for more than a few months. 
Opera is in the hands of a single syndicate which runs 
music as a smart social entertainment at prices prac- 
tically exclusive of all but the rich. If opera at Covent 
Garden were artistically flawless, the present system 
should still be sweptaway. And only a National Opera 
can make up its gross defects. National Opera would 
be open to much of the criticism we applied to a 
National Theatre ; but the present opera system is open 
to it at least as much. One body is in supreme control 
as it is; and there is no reason why the State Syndicate 
should be any worse artistically than the Grand Syndi- 
cate. Cannot both Shakespeare Committees agree 
gracefully to abdicate together in favour of a National 
Opera? Shakespeare really would be none the worse, 
and Opera would be much the better. 


THE CITY. 


LOWLY, like a sick man recovering from a long 
illness, the stock markets strengthen from 
account to account. The Bank rate was maintained at 
3 per cent., but there is a general impression that it 
will be reduced to 2} per cent. before very long. 
Buyers have at length opened their eyes to the fact 
that Argentine rails are cheap, and that the wonderful 
increases: of traffic on the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
and Rosario lines are likely to continue. Pacifics now 
stand at 117, and Rosarios at 108, and as the former 
pay 7 per cent. dividend and the latter 6 per cent., 
both are still cheap, and are likely to go higher. 
There has been a slight reaction in American rails due 
to profit-taking after the recent big rise. There are 
some who assert and many who believe that Union 
Pacifics will rise again to 200, and many things are 
more unlikely. Mr. Robert Fleming has just returned 
from a month’s visit to the United States, and as 
chairman of the Investment Trust Corporation he 
delivered on Wednesday a very bullish speech, in 
which he declared that America was ‘‘as safe a field 
as any” for investors, and that it looked “‘ as if the 
storm had passed and the wreckage had largely 
cleared away”. Mr. Fleming has made so much 
money for himself and his trust companies in 
the United States—the Investment Trust pays 
9 per cent. on its deferred shares—that he has a 
right to be optimistic, and -his opinion is entitled to 
respect. His wonderful figures about American pro- 
sperity, however, form a striking contrast to the gloomy 
warning of President Roosevelt to the Conference 
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en the Natural Resources of the United States which | 
is now sitting at Washington, and on which an 
article appears in another part of the Review. If it be © 
true that the natural resources such as coal, iron, gas, | 
oil, and timber are being wastefully consumed at an | 
alarming rate, Mr. Fleming’s calculations of the | 
amount of individual deposits in the Savings Banks and | 
the mileage of the railways are a short-sighted view of | 
the situation. Every man may form his own opinion of 
the United States as a field for investment. Mr. 
Fleming and President Roosevelt may both be right, | 
in their way. For ourselves the events of the last | 
twelve months have left an incurable distrust of 
American financial methods. But the American rail- 
way market is unquestionably a splendid field for the 
speculator, for it is always moving one way or the 
other. 

There are certain people in the City who are working 
very hard for another Kaffir boom. We do not believe 
in its feasibility, for though it is true that South African 
mines are doing better than ever, it is difficult to start 
a boom except from the par level. When a £1 share 
stands at £3 or £4 it is not an attractive gambling 
counter. The shares of De Beers are steady to firm, 
and in another month or so we shall know whether the 
preference dividend will be paid or passed. In view of 
the fact that coal is actually being produced in Honan, 
Pekin shares at #5 are not dear, and are probably 
worth buying. 

To those who follow the market for foreign Govern- 
ment bonds, the finances of Germany are an interesting | 
study, it being kept in mind that the German Empire | 
and Prussia are financially distinct. The Imperial | 
German Budget for 1908 has only been made to balance | 
at 4 137,634,817 by a loan of 124 millions. We should | 
consider that a very bad state of things in this country | 
during peace ; yet there are other signs of Germany’s | 
expanding prosperity. The imports have increased in 
ten years by over 158 millions and now stand at 
£392, 527,000, while the exports have increased by over 
124 millions and now stand at £ 306,250,000. The 
population increased in ten years by nearly eight 
millions, there has been great activity in railway con- 
struction, and the posts and telegraphs are estimated to 
produce a profit of over four millions. It is the rapidly 
increasing expenditure on armaments that necessitates 
the large borrowings which have recently been made. 
Whereas our National Debt stands at almost exactly the 
same figure as in 1889, the German Imperial debt has 
risen from 461,000,000 in 18g0 to 4 212,650,000 in 1908. 
German Threes stand at 80}, and it was necessary to 
meet the deficit of revenue by issuing 124 millions of 
Imperial 4 per cent. bonds at gg. The debt of Prussia 


is larger than that of the Empire, and stands at [ 


£437,000,000, and the Government has borrowed since 
the beginning of the year twenty-nine millions by 
issuing 4 per cent. bonds at gg}, so that apparently 
the credits of the German Empire and of Prussia are 
identical. It should be remembered that, both im the 
case of the Empire and Prussia, the railways belong to 
the State, and they are very valuable assets. A good 
deal of the debt has been incurred in railway construc- 
tion, and the Prussian Government owns mines and 
forests. Nobody doubts the solvency of Germany: but 
will is people endure this constantly increasing ex- 
penditure on the army and navy? As German loans 
are chiefly subscribed in Germany, at present, there 
need be no uneasiness until the German Government 
appears in the Londen money market. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By Laurence Buiyyon. 


es the eighth room of the Burlington House exbi- 
bition there is a picture called ‘‘ Discouraged”’ 
(No. 547), by J. W. Brooke. It represents a nude 
mode! seated with her back to the spectator in a large, 
well-furnished studio ; she has what appears to be a 
tambourise in her hand, and near her is a metal jug of 
Oriental design. Io the further cocner of the room 
Sits the painter with his head bowed on bis bands, and 
near him one sees a portion of the canvas on which he 


is working—eighteen feet high at least, I should think, 
and proportionately broad. He it is who is dis- 
couraged. He has a huge expensive studio, provided 
with all sorts of properties ; a professional model is 
sitting to him, and nobly maintaining her pose even while 
he looks on the ground and tears his hair; a canvas 
big enough for Rubens is on the easel ; and yet ideas 
won't come. I do not know what was in Mr. Brooke’s 
mind in painting this scene ; it may have been done in 
bitter satire, but more likely it was only intended as a 
pleasing and pathetic illustration of the throes that an 
artist has to suffer. The discouraged one is probably 
thinking how sharp are the pangs of creation, though 
if he is a typical average modern exhibitor he ought 
to be saying to himself, ‘‘ Why on earth do I paint 
pictures? ” 

For who, after labouring through a vast exhibition 
like the Academy or the Salons, can help the reflection 
that more people, by thousands, take to paint and 
canvas than is at all necessary for their own or any 
one’s else good. The first impression I derive from 
this year’s Academy is mainly one of dull but awed 
astonishment. Trying to imagine the original impulses 
and mental efforts out of which these nineteen hundred 
and eighty works were produced, how very few there 
were which one could conceive as coming from spon- 
taneous delight of the mind and the eye and the obeying 
hand ; and alas! how much assiduous flogging of the 
fancy, what ingenious searchings out of themes likely to 
please other people, how much that hinted almost of 
boredom, seemed to lie behind these variously appealing 
surfaces. In all the arts, I think, a kind of Euphuism, 
a sensitive luxurious delight in the materials used, is 
a far surer sign of promise than intellectual qualities 
without that conscious delight. And it is the absence 
of just this elementary gusto, this sense of joy in the 
work, that strikes one perhaps most in the average 
modern painting. Yet without it, why paint at all? 
A good deal, no doubt, may be put down to modern 
technical fashions, which neglect all cultivation of the 
sense of beauty in the materials used, in what Reynolds 
called ‘‘ the manner of leaving the colours” ; still, ifa 
man has that sense in him, he will work out a technical 
felicity of his own. Or if his theme be keenly, deeply 
felt, if he has something in him which he must get out, 
if the true artist’s desire is in him, style will come to 
him, and technique will take care of itself. 

It would be absurd to demand or expect from a 
huge collection of pictures such as the Academy gets 
together every summer any considerable proportion of 
work that has original force and charm. In the old 
days few but those who had the compelling instinct 
undertook the profession of painter, but nowadays 
painters are as common as novelists and journalists ; 
and in fact much of what appears on the Academy 
walls corresponds to the fugitive novel or article, made 
to amuse for an hour. These canvases we need not 
contemplate. But there is in this exhibition, if no 
inspiring masterpiece, a proportion of interesting things, 
each of which no doubt would appear to far greater 
advantage in another setting. Mr. Walter Russell's 
suppy morning-room, with a girl reading a letter 
(No. 20), communicates that sense of pleasure which 
I fied so rare in this multitude of paintings. It is 
unaffectedly pretty ; and though nothing is more odious 
than a great reality prettified, we need not be so 
austere as not to welcome a pretty theme, handled 
with charm and lightness. The same quality is present, 
in an older fashion of painting, in Mr. Sant’s two 
graceful sketches (Nos, 203 and773). There are indeed 
a good many smalj genre pictures which are well 
designed and attractive, of the kind one associates 
with the New English Art Club ; ‘‘The Javanese Doll” 
(No, 111) by Mr, Louis Ginnett is one of the best of 
these. Mr. Russell, of course, belongs to the New 
English group ; and it is also represented by Mr. Orpen, 
who sends a small portrait of Mr. Wertheimer in a 
room, or should | say of a room with Mr. Wertheimer 
in the middle of it? This fashion of portraiture suits 
Mr. Orpen’s methods, but the sacrifice of concentration 
is hardly made up for in other ways. Members of 
other outside societies, such as Mr. Sholto Douglas, 
Mr, Lambert and Mr. Bohm, contribute portraits which 
by a certain vigour of brush-work and colouring 
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raise the general level, infusing into it more sense 
of style than one expects from that of an Academy 
exhibition. 

More important canvases are contributed by certain 
painters within the ranks of the Academy. Mr. 
Clausen’s ‘‘ Ancient Barn” (No. 246) is again one of 
those few examples I have mentioned in which the 
artist’s sense of pleasure makes itself manifest ; and 
here there is also a deeper sense, a feeling for the 
mystery and beauty of life. This little picture is more 
finely felt than anything else in the exhibition. Two 
things above all move and inspire Mr. Clausen’s work ; 
the beauty of light, and the beauty of the movements 
of human figures absorbed in the labour of the fields. 
These two interests sometimes conflict with, instead 
of enforcing, each other. Millet used to choose his 
subjects when twilight enlarged the mass, simplified 
and strengthened the silhouette of figures. The beat 
of sunshine, on the other hand, invades the contour 
and attenuates the mass of figures; hence Mr. Clausen 
often sacrifices a good deal of significance and rhyth- 
mical effect to atmosphere. In this interior of a barn 
with its soft glow of reflected lights, one does not, 
however, feel this. In the more ambitious large 
picture, ‘‘ The Boy and the Man” (No. 202), the two 
figures and the contrast between them are not so 
impressive as we feel they ought to be. Yet there is 
something very rare and admirable in Mr. Clausen’s 
reverence for the modesty of nature ; nothing could be 
farther from the inflated heroics with which it is easy 
to improve ‘‘ the dignity of labour”, or again from the 
sentimental suavity of a Fred Walker. 

Mr. Charles Sims might also be criticised for divided 
or uncertain aim, but he interests us by his brave 
endeavours. There is a feeling for radiance, youth, 
and joy in his pictures, and if he has not yet found 
absolutely pictorial expression for his ideas, he has a 
vein of his own. Still it cannot be denied that in his 
case, as in that of others, preoccupation with effects of 
fresh light and atmosphere weakens the sense of design 
in figure drawing. 

Mr. Brangwyn’s single contribution called ‘‘ The 
Return” (No. 267), a big composition of fruit-laden 
figures, is one of the most ambitious things in the 
galleries. Probably its due effect could only be gauged 
‘from a greater distance than is available in its present 
position ; but it seems to me to display great powers 
without being truly successful. The patchwork of forms 
ais incoherent ; and there is a great deal of strong 
colour, but little sense of the glory of colour. How- 
ver, it is not seen well, and I may be unjust to it. Mr. 
Hornel tends to mannerism, but his ‘Ceylon Idyll” 
(No. 897), a group of native children with butterflies 
among strange flowering shrubs, attracts by its indi- 
viduality of vision and unusual colour. 

Portraiture and landscape are the stock subjects of 
anodern exhibitions, and those in which one expects the 
surest success. But the present Academy disappoints 
in both respects. There is of course Mr. Sargent, but 
this portraits are less interesting than usual, at least as 
paintings ; and the same must be said of Mr. Orchard- 
son. Mr. J. J. Shannon and Mr. Henry contribute 
graceful portraits, some of which will be very popular. 
Mrs. Swynnerton’s portrait of a boy (No. 885) is one of 
the best portraits among the paintings; but Mr. Strang’s 
farge etching of Mr. MacColl, and his drawings, among 
which is a‘yhead of Mr. George Meredith, are stronger in 
Style and more masculine in conception than any other 
portraits.on the walls, As to the landscapes, one may say 
the same of most of them as of most of the portraiture ; 
‘there is plenty of honest observation and clever work, 
ut there is far, far too much of things seen by the 
vision of aa ordinary Cyonigh, and that in a mood 
untroubled and unheightened. This is the depressing 
ffect of naturalism, all very well as a refreshment 
from stagey unrealities, but not what art exists for. 
Mr. James Wallace's ‘‘Autumn” (No. 123) is note- 
worthy for a certain dramatic sense, with its sheaf-laden 
waggon appearing as if suddenly in a glow of sunbeams. 
And Mr, East gives us something fresh and somethin 
really felt'in his wintry prospect of a desolate half-built 
‘suburb called ‘‘ A New Neighbourhood” (No, 986), 

Some other features of the exhibition cal! for remark, 
tbut must wait for anather occasion. 


JEAN-PHILIPPE RAMEAU, ET “ HIPPOLYTE 
ET ARICIE” A L’OPERA. 


Par LALo. 


NTERET qui s’attache la représentation d’ Hip- 

polyte et Aricie” est double. D’une part, la reprise 
de cette tragédie musicale remet en Jumiére le plus 
illustre des musiciens frangais d’autrefois, Jean-Philippe 
Rameau, dont aucune ceuvre n’a paru sur la scéne 
depuis un siécle et demi; d’autre part, c’est le premier 
grand ouvrage monté par MM. Messager et Broussan, 
nouveaux directeurs de l’Opéra ; c’est la premiére occa- 
sion que l’on ait de juger si leur direction vaut mieux 
que l’ancienne, et si l’on peut compter sur elle pour 
lavenir. Car jusqu’ici il a été fort difficile d’observer des 
changements ou des progrés; et cette difficulté se 
concoit aisément. L’Opéra est la plus lourde machine 
théatrale qui existe au monde; elle occupe prés de 
deux mille personnes ; elle a toute la lenteur, la solen- 
nité, la force de routine d’une administration officielle. 
En outre, pendant prés d’un quart de siécle, cette 
machine énorme a obéi 4 un méme directeur dont le 
gouvernement était fort mauvais ; elle a pris I habitude 
de fonctionner d’une certaine facon, de persévérer dans 
certaines négligences et certaines erreurs. On com- 
prend quelle invincible force d’inertie une telle masse 
oppose aux moindres réformes. Un long temps sera 
nécessaire, et un long effort d’activité et d’autorité, 
pour que de petits changements deviennent visibles 
dans les représentations ordinaires de |’Opéra ; et ces 
changements s’accomplissent insensiblement. Tout ce 
qu’on a pu jusqu’ici observer 4 l’Opéra, c’est que la 
nouvelle direction a cherché 4 ameliorer peu A peu 
dans leurs détails les exécutions musicales, et 4 assurer 
de bonnes interprétations aux chefs d’ceuvre du réper- 
toire. Mais la représentation d’ ‘‘ Hippolyte et Aricie ” 
est le premier acte par lequel elle donne vraiment sa 
mesure, et d’aprés quoi l’on puisse se faire sur elle un 
commencement d’opinion. 

Jean-Philippe Rameau est né 4 Dijon le 25 septembre 
1683 ; il est mort A Paris le 12 septembre 1764. Sa 
vie est fort simple et toute unie; on n’y voit point 
d’autres événements que la production de ses ouvrages. 
Et comme il n’a débuté au theatre qu’a l’age de cinquante 
ans, par ‘‘ Hippolyte et Aricie”, qui fut représenté pour 
la premiére fois en 1733, et qu'il était de caractére 
taciturne et réservé, on ignore presque tout de la partie 
de son existence qui précéde cette date. I! n’avait 
jusqu’alors écrit que des piéces pour le clavecin, et des 
ouvrages théoriques, quil’avaient fait méditer profonde- 
ment sur la technique de son art. ‘‘ Hippolyte et 
Aricie” excita dans le public des passions diverses. I! 
eut des partisans fanatiques et des ennemis acharnés. 
L’ceuvre, d’abord tombée, se releva brillamment ; du 
premier coup Rameau arrivait a la gloire. Il la posséda 
trente années durant ; tant qu'il vécut, il fut renomme 
comme le plus grand des musiciens fran¢ais. Non point 
qu'il ait eu des jours paisibles. Tout au contraire, il ne 
cessa de soulever des hostilités contre lui. Aucun de 
ses ouvrages ne fut victorieux sans lutte. En 1735, il 
donna le ballet des ‘‘ Indes Galantes”’ ; en 1737, “ Castor 
et Pollux ”, le plus puissant et le plus parfait peut-étre 
de ses opéras, qui rencontra d’abord, ainsi qu’il était 
habituel, de la résistance et de la cabale, mais finit par 
triompher avec un éclat extraordinaire. L’ann¢e 1739 
vit paraitre ‘*‘ Dardanus”, qui forme avec “‘ Castor” et 
avec ‘‘ Hippolyte ”, la trinit¢ des plus illustres tragédies 
lyriques du grand musicien. 

Rameau était alors en pleine gloire, entoure d’admira- 
tion, d’envie et d'inimitié. Tout Paris connaissait son 
humeur singuli¢re et sa figure bizarre. C’était un 
homme trés grand et trés maigre, dont le visage, au 
dire des contemporains, avait avec celui de Voltaire 
une ressemblance qui saisissait d’abord. I! avait les 
mémes traits secs et profondément creuses, et des yeux 
‘*d’od le feu et esprit sortaient comme un torrent.” 
Son caractére Apre et vif, ses mots piquants et ses 
brusques reparties lui avaient fait quantité d’ennemis, 

armi lesquels la plupart des Encyclopédistes, et Jean- 
ousseau. I! vieillissait, produisant toujours, 


vivant solitaire, et n'aimant que la musique. Son dervier 
grand ouvrage fut des Paladins, dont la representation 
eut lieu en 1760. A dater de la, il ne composa plus. 
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Il avait soixante dix-sept ans, et son inspiration com- 
mengait a faiblir. Il s’en apercevait lui-méme. ‘‘ De 
jour en jour j'acquiers du goiit” disait-il, ‘‘ mais je n’ai 
lus de génie”. On rapporte qu’A ses derniers moments 
u recut la visite du curé de sa paroisse, qui l’entretint 
longtemps. Rameau, déja en proie aux affres de la mort, 
l'écoutait 4 peine. Soudain |’interrompant, il lui dit ces 
simples paroles: ‘‘Que me chantez-vous 1a, monsieur 
le curé? Vous avez la voix fausse”. Ayant ainsi 
témoigné une derni¢re fois de son amour pour la 
musique, il rendit son Ame a Dieu. Aprés lui, la 
fortune de ses opéras fut étrange et malheureuse. II 
venait A peine de mourir, lorsque Gluck arriva a 
Paris: la soudaine invasion du Gluckisme submergea 
**Castor”, ‘‘Hippolyte” et ‘‘ Dardanus”. Puis, au 
commencement du dix-neuvieme siécle, I’Italianisme a 
son tour conquit le public, et acheva d’ensevelir dans 
loubli I’ceuvre du maitre francais. 

Elle en sort aprés un intervalle de cent quarante ans. 
On pouvait craindre qu'aprés avoir dormi si longtemps 
dans la poussiére, elle ne fait plus qu’une curiosité de 
bibliothéque, sans vie et sans Ame. Dés que l'on 
entend ‘‘ Hippolyte et Aricie”, on est réassuré ; on est 
surpris de voir combien il demeure A cette musique de 
jeunesse et de variété. Elle n'a que rarement I’air 
suranné qu’ont beaucoup de ces pieces légéres par les- 
quelles on connait surtout le dix-huitiéme siécle francais. 
Elle répéte fort peu les mémes formules ; le contour du 
récitatifs y est beaucoup plus libre que chez Gluck, la 
cadence finale des phrases moins monotone que chez 
Mozart. La déclamation a gardé sa précision et sa 
justesse, l'expression du sentiment son émotion et sa 
vigueur: cet art 1d n’est point une chose morte que 
démaillotent les archéologues de la musique, mais un 
étre vivant qui se léve devant nous. Si l’on étudie de 
plus prés cette sensation de vie, on reconnait sans peine 
a quelles qualités proprement musicales elle est due: 
la force ou la grace des idées mélodiques, I’originalité, 
la hardiesse, et souvent l’Apreté de Il"harmonie ; la vivacité 
incisive et la diversité des rythmes; l’agrément in- 
génieux d’un orchestre ot les figures indépendantes 
abondent, et les dessins d’instruments isoiés, et les 
parties en contre-sujets, et les combinaisons de timbres. 
Tant de qualités, et si fortes, et si permanentes, 
rendent Rameau bien digne d’affronter le redoutable 
voisinage de Gluck. Il ne faillit pas devant son 
illustre rival; il ne disparait pas dans son rayonne- 
ment; il garde sa figure et sa grandeur. Par un 
de ses traits essentiels, son ceuvre méme apparait 
plus belle que Il’ceuvre du chantre d’ Alceste ”. 
Rameau est plus musicien que Gluck: il a plus de 
recherche et plus d’invention dans le rythme, dans 
l’harmonie, dans l'orchestre ; sa musique est plus riche, 
plus nourrie, plus diverse, plus ingénieuse, plus pro- 
fonde et plus forte aussi, ou du moins fort avec plus 
de suite et de continuité. I! arrive a celle de Gluck 
d’avoir une majesté un peu superficielle, plus d' ampleur 
que de substance et de solidité ; celle de Rameau est 
toujours serrée, pleine et profonde. 

Le sujet d’ ‘“‘ Hippolyte et Aricie” est histoire de 
Phédre ; c'est la tragédie de Racine, accommodée au 
de l'Opéra du dix-huiti¢me siécle, entremélée de 
divertissements et de danses. Sans doute ces divertisse- 
ments nous paraissent aujourd’bui trop fréquents, et 
interrompent trop souvent l’action. Mais ils ont tant 
de grace et tant de vivacité, les rythmes en sont si 
variés et si frappants, ils composent avec les scénes 
dramatiques un spectacle si bien ordonné, et d’une 
sérénité si harmonieuse, que notre esprit entre sans peine 
dans cette conception du théAtre musical, si différente 
qu'elle soit de celle que nous avons aujourd’hui. 
Quant aux passages tragiques, le temps ne leur 
a rien enlevé de leur beauté. L’acte des Enfers, 
ou Thésée a tant d'héroique grandeur, Pluton 
une si sombre majesté, les choeurs des Ombres tant de 
mouvement et d’horreur, oli le trio des Parques enfin 
a dans ses accents tant de solennité fatale, tant de 
**destinée”’, forme un ensemble sublime, qui soutient la 
comparaison avec ‘‘ Orphée ” et !’enfer de Gluck, et aussi 
avec Erda ou les Nornes de Wagner. La scéne ol 
Phédre fait 4 Hippolyte l’aveu de sa criminelle passion 
est une scene de tragédie ot la vérité et la force de 
lexpression sont admirables; l’invocation de Thésée 
a Neptune vengeur a la plus imposante majesté. Enfio 


la lamentation de Phédre aprés la mort d’Hippolyte est 
une page véritablement sublime, ou: la beauté, la sim- 
plicité, le pathétique de l’expression atteignent a la 
plus poignante, A la plus magnifique intensité. Un tel 
morceau suffirait A justifier la reprise d’ ‘‘ Hippolyte et 
Aricie”, et A assurer la gloire de Rameau. 

Tel qu’il reparait aujourd’hui devant nous, il demeure 
un des plus grands parmi les grands musiciens. Avec 
Lulli et Gluck, il a créé une des formes principales 
du thédtre musical, l’opéra classique; et il. en a 
produit les exemples peut-étre les plus beaux et les 
plus parfaits. Cette forme, qui consiste en son 
essence A chercher la vérité lyrique dans la traduction 
de la parole par la musique, est-elle égale ou inférieure 
A une autre, dont les opéras de Mozart offrent les pre- 
miers essais, dont un modéle admirable est donné par 
le troisitme acte de ‘‘ Fidelio”, dont Wagner enfin 
nous a montré le développement gigantesque et presque 
monstrueux, et qui consiste A envelopper de musique 
l'action tout entiére? Vaut-il mieux que la musique 
suive le verbe, ou qu'elle le domine au contraire, et 
l’'absorbe en elle ? Question trop grave pour qu’on puisse 
la résoudre, ou seulement I’étudier en passant. Mais 
il est manifeste que la premiére de ces formes, par ce 
qu'elle a de limité, de précis et de certain, s'accorde 
mieux avec le goiit de clarté immédiate qui fut toujours 
le nétre ; par ce trait, comme par tant d’autres, Rameau 
représente fidélement notre art national. Son art est 
l’expression la plus pure et la plus parfaite de la musique 
francaise, de l'esprit classique francais dans la musique. 
Sa sobriété, sa vivacité, son élégance, sa mesure, 
son amour de l’accent vrai, sa grace sans mollesse, 
sa sensibilité sans fadeur, sa force contenue, son 
pathétique noble, tout cela appartient bien 4 la plus 
belle époque du classicisme de la France. Formé du 
meilleur de notre tradition musicale, il l’a lui-méme 
élargie et enrichie, il en est l’image accomplie, et le 
représentant le plus glorieux: tirer son ceuvre du 
sommeil ow elle dort depuis plus d’un siécle, c’est 
restituer A notre musique ses titres les plus illustres et 
les plus authentiques. 

L’épreuve de la représentation d’‘* Hippolyte et Aricie” 
est favorable 4 la direction actuelle de l'Opéra. Sans 
doute, tout n’y est point encore parfait ; ¢a et 14 quelques 
détails témoignent d’un peu d’inexpérience et d’hésita- 
tion. Mais l’esprit qui anime l’ensemble de la représen- 
tation est bon : la différence est sensible de l’ancienne 
direction 4 la nouvelle. Les décors et les costumes, 
les éclairages, les groupements, toute la mise-en-scéne, 
a laquelle a présidé M. Lagarde, et qui est inspirée 
des tableaux et des estampes du dix-huiti¢me siécle, 
témoigne d’un gofit 4 quoi nous n’étions pas accoutumés 
sous le gouvernement du précédent directeur: on voit 
qu’une conception plus délicate de l’art regne aujourd’hui 
a l’Opéra. L’exécution musicale est mélée d'excellent et 
de moins bon. La perfection mateérielle de l’orchestre 
est incontestable. Mais on lui voudrait plus d’accent et 
plus d’expression. L’orchestre de l’'Opéra a depuis 
trop longtemps I’habitude de jouer avec indifférence : 
il faudra du temps pour qu’il se défasse enti¢rement de 
cette facheuse coutume. Parmi les acteurs qui tiennent 
les principaux rdles, M. Delmas, qui représente Thésée, 
est admirable ainsi qu’A son ordinaire, par l’ampleur 
de sa diction et par l’autorité de son chant; son style 
se rapproche un peu trop de l’emphase habituelle de 
l’opéra, et n’a pas toute la simplicité qu’il faudrait 4 
Rameau. M. Plamondon est un ténor 4 la voix molle, 
qui chante comme un enfant de choeur, et qui joue 
comme un collégien ; c’est une erreur de lui avoir attribué 
un rdéle aussi dramatique que celui d’Hippolyte. Mlle. 
Gall, qui figure Aricie, est une jeune cantatrice A ses 
débuts ; elle a une voix charmante, et chante non sans 
art, bien qu’avec moins de chaleur qu’il ne faudrait. 

Mais il y a dans la représentation une partie ad- 
mirable: c’est l’interprétation du personnage de Phédre 
par Mile. Lucienne Bréval. Dans ce personnage illustre 
et redoutable, dont Rameau a traduit la passion trav 
gique par une musique sublime, Mlle. Bréval a été 
égale a la tragédie et A la musique; elle a été la 
tragédie et la musique mémes. Beauté des gestes et 
des attitudes, éclat et richesse de la voix, sincérité 
du sentiment, grandeur de |’émotion, force et justesse 
pénétrantes de |’accent, tout se trouve ici réuni. Aucune 
emphase, aucune froideur non plus; une sensibilité 
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fiére, une simplicité pathétique, une passion concentrée 
et poignante. C’est l’art le plus profond et le plus 
rare; et c’est l’art qu’il faut al’interprétation des maitres 
classiques : cette union de Il’intensité de |’émotion inté- 
rieure et de la sobri¢té de l’expression, voila de quoi 
est fait le style. Mlle. Bréval réalise devant nos yeux 
le personnage de Phédre: toute la pensée du musicien 
est par elle rendue vivante et sensible. Le nom de cette 
grande tragédienne lyrique et de cette grande artiste 
restera attaché a la résurrection de I'ceuvre de Rameau. 


‘““GETTING MARRIED.” 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


5 bine play has, as Mr. Walkley suggests, some 
affinity to Plato’s ‘‘ Symposium”. Well, after it 
has run its course at the Haymarket, Mr. Harrison and 
Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker might do worse than put 
up the Symposium. There is nothing arid about Plato. 
Always the persons of his dialogues are creatures of 
flesh and blood—presentable, actable creatures. I have 
no doubt that the Symposium, if it were carefully cast, 
would come out fairly well on the stage. But I do not 
fancy it would come out nearly so well there as it does 
in the study. Certainly, most of the people to whom it 
is not familiar would miss much of its savour. Some 
of them, as having exceptionally quick and retentive 
brains, might be able to do full justice to the progress 
of the dialectic, following it with never a stumble 
as it was unfolded by the mimes, and having a 
eae grasp of it at the end of the performance. 

uch brains are rare. You and I, reader, in our 
respective studies, cannot dash through our Plato 
at the pace of spoken dialogue. Here and there we 
must linger and ponder, harking back to previous 
pages, doing exactly the things that cannot be done by 
people in a theatre. Certainly, the average member of 
the audience, never having devoted hours of leisure to 
Plato, would fail to appreciate the Symposium fully. 
Very much in that position are you and I, on whom 
Mr. Shaw’s play has been sprung quite suddenly across 
the Haymarket footlights. 

Nay, our position is even worse. For between the 
method of the Symposium and the method of ‘‘ Getting 
Married” lies a vital difference. Some days before 
the production of the play, I read in the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph” an interview with Mr. Shaw. It was ob- 
viously written by himself, and thus its contents 
carried special weight for me. I was convinced that 
the forthcoming play was wrought in a high and 
astringent manner, with no concession to the cheap- 
ness of popular taste; that it was on a plane with 
Beethoven’s Nifith Symphony ; that the critics and the 
public would, as G. B. S. prophesied, be very much 
bored and incensed. The whole interview seemed to 
me excellent in point of tactics. Critics of drama, 
like the critics of the other arts, are a nervous race 
nowadays. ‘‘ Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur” 
is still printed on the cover of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 

- Review”, and you smile indulgently at this quaint sur- 
vival of the letter of truculence : the spirit of truculence 
is so long since dead. The critics have been so re- 

atedly found out. Time after time, their solemn 
judgments have been ignominiously reversed. The 
critic of to-day, looking back, is confronted by a long 
line of gibbets from which his predecessors are dangling, 
while the men whom they assailed smile down on them 


from Olympus. It is the artist who has the upper hand’ 


to-day. Let a publisher, a theatrical manager, and an 
art-dealer go down to Colney Hatch, and severally 
secure the maddest novel, the maddest play, and the 
maddest daubs on the premises. I prophesy that the 
critics will (if previously made to expect great things) 
bow cautiously down as to a revelation of new genius. 
All the more docile will they be when they are assured 
by a very successful man, whom they were once rash 
enough to disparage, that his new work is ona level 
to which they cannot hope to raise themselves, I my- 
self was rash enough to prerey that ‘*Man and 
Superman”, though I had delighted in reading it, 
would be quite ineffective on the stage. |! still blush 
when I remember that pronouncement; and caution 
strongly inclines me to take any new work of Mr. 


Shaw’s at whatever valuation he may set on it. Rash- 
ness, however, surges up from the positive conviction 
within me that ‘‘ Getting Married ” has been over-rated 
by its maker. It seems to me that Mr. Shaw has fallen 
short of the Beethoven plane through fear of doing the 
very thing which to readers of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” 
he so loudly proclaimed himself unafraid of doing: that 
is, of boring us. Usually, his fun and his seriousness 
are inextricable one from another : you cannot see where 
one begins and the other ends. In ‘‘ Getting Married” 
the fun does not seem integral : it seems to have been 
foisted in, for fear lest we should fidget. I conceive that 
what Mr. Shaw set out to do was to give us a conspectus 
of the typical tragedies and comedies caused by the 
marriage laws in twentieth-century England, through the 
mouths of certain typical characters taken straight from 
life, characters un-life-like only in so far as they should 
all be (as, for the purpose of philosophic dialogue, they 
must be) abnormally introspective and ratiocinative. 
With this end in view, he drew up his list of characters : 
Mrs. Bridgenorth, a type of the normal, middle-aged 
woman who takes the conventional standpoint, and 
does not bother ; her brother, the Bishop of Chelsea, 
a philosopher, who regards the present state of the 
marriage laws as irrational and impracticable, and holds 
that ‘‘ until marriage be made human it cannot become 
divine” ; his brother, General Bridgenorth, a confirmed 
sentimentalist ; Lesbia Grantham, a spinster whom the 
General has adored for many years, and who would 
like to bear and rear children, but has a strong aversion 
from men, and cannot bear the thought of having a man 
permanently around her; Reginald Bridgenorth, who, 
having married a young girl, with unhappy results, goes 
in for a collusive divorce ; Mr. St. John Hotchkiss, the 
young man whom, for natural reasons, this young wife 
wishes to marry (tenderly fond though she still 
is of Mr. Bridgenorth); Mrs. George Collins, 
another fond but dissatisfied wife, a woman of strongly 
amorous nature, casting a spell over Mr. Hotchkiss, 
who, for his part, is unwilling to offend against the 
marriage laws, though he regards them as monstrous ; 
Edith Bridgenorth, a young girl who is engaged to be 
married, but is appalled by the prospect of surrendering 
all her own responsibility into the hands of her husband ; 
Cecil Sykes, her betrothed, who is appalled, in his turn, 
by the prospect of taking that responsibility over ; with 
several other characters to represent this and that 
phase of thought or feeling towards matrimony. I am 
sure that Mr. Shaw's original intention was to be no 
more frivolous than Plato would have been in his pre- 
sentment of these characters. And I am sure that it 
was only because he was afraid of disappointing the 
public that he presently decided to make the characters 
funny. It would be funny to pitch the action on the 
morning appointed for Edith’s wedding; the bride- 
groom, in due array, fresh from the perusal of a 
pamphlet by Mr. Belfort Bax, and agonised by the 
immediate prospect of the altar; and the bride, in 
dressing-jacket and petticoat, refusing to complete her 
toilet after having just read some other pamphlet. The 
General would be in full uniform for the occasion : a 
sure laugh there. And the local greengrocer would be 
present to act as butler—happy thought! let him be 
a re-incarnation of the delectable waiter in ‘‘ You 
Never Can Tell”. Let Mrs. Reginald Bridgenorth be 
solicitous as to whether her divorced husband is wear- 
ing his chest-protector ; and let him have a catch-phrase 
about her future husband having ‘‘a face like a mush- 
room”. Furthermore, let him have supplied evidence 
of cruelty for the divorce-court by knocking her down in 
a flower-bed. (In actual life the invariable device is 
‘*desertion” ; but that would get no laugh.) Let the 
future husband have run away from a battle in the South 
African war, and have ‘‘ The Celebrated Coward” 

rinted on his visiting-cards. And let Mrs. St. Joha 

otchkiss be the wife of the mayor, so that she 
can be preceded by a beadle with a mace; and 
let her be the wife of a coal-dealer, who has 
supplied Hotchkiss with very bad coals ; and let her 
have a very bad temper, so that she may try to 
‘* jab” the adoring Hotchkiss in the face with a chair, 
and also be found by the Bishop chasing him round 
the room with a poker. The Bishop, for some reason, 


is the one character whom Mr. Shaw has omitted to 
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guy. He is presented as a quite possible person. I 
suppose it was in the fear that he might pall that Mr. 
Shaw attached to him a quite impossible chaplain, 
Rev. O. C. Soames, a sometime solicitor, who regards 
matrimony as a sin, like any other form of sexual 
union, against Heaven. 
Well, this chaplain and the various other figures that 
I have described are certainly funny in themselves 
(though they are hardly on the level of fun that one 
expects from G. B. S.). In a high-spirited farce they 
would be very useful. But I protest they are destructive 
in a play which sets out to be, and of which the greater 
rt zs, a philosophic discussion of a serious theme. 
ar be it from me to suggest that such a discussion 
ought to be conducted in pompous gloom. There is 
no reason why it should not be amusing. Only, such 
fun as may occur in it must be merely fun arising from 
the ideas expressed, or from contrast between the 
characters of the (quite soberly presented) persons 
who are expressing themselves. If these persons are 
presented as figures of fun, how can we be in a mood 
to listen to them attentively, to take their opinions 
seriously—in a word, not to be bored by them? It is 
not we who are at fault. ‘John Bull’s Other Island” 
was not less ‘‘ a conversation ” than Mr. Shaw’s latest 
play. But there the talkers were recognisable, un-guyed 
human beings, and accordingly we were in a mood 
to listen to the much that they had to say. We are 
not lost souls. We can take amusement under the 
guise of instruction. But Mr. Shaw must not expect 
us to take instruction under the guise of amusement. 
There was an advantage for us in seeing the 
characters of ‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island” incarnate on 
the stage: their reality was intensified. It would be 
similarly an advantage for us to see Plato’s Symposium 
acted. Nevertheless, for the reason given at the be- 
ginning of this article, the truly best place for both 
those works is rather the study than the stage. Far 
more so is it for ‘‘Getting Married”. Seeing the 
characters but faintly in the mind’s eye, we shall be 
able to invest them with something of the reality that 
Mr. Shaw denied them, and to do full justice to the 
host of valuable ideas that he packed into them. 


DIET. 
A’ patriots we regret the defeat of Mr. Eustace 
Miles by his younger rival. But if the result 
helps to discourage the present mania for patent foods 
and dyspeptic discussion, all may yet be well. Some 


_ years ago young men in their clubs talked about 


horses, women, cards, debts, duty, sport and other 
kindred and congenial matters. Now they talk about 
nothing but pills, rest cures, and patent foods. 
Someone wiser than Solomon, though less known 
than Shakespeare, said that at the age of forty every 
man was either a fool or a physician. Many men are 
both before they reach that age, but surely it requires 
very little common-sense to realise once and for all that 
what suits one man does not necessarily suit another. 
This has been said before in much terser and more 
beautiful language, but it is none the less true. Had 
the scheme of evolution irrevocably marked out by the 
Author of All intended men to live on lettuces and 
browse on beetroot we should have been endowed 
with the size and strength of the mammoth and the 


tusks and tenacity of the boar. Man is omnivorous. 


and adaptable. In some parts of the world he eats his 
a to conserve the essence of the race, in others 

¢ lives on roots because he can get nothing else. In 
either case the best men come through. 

It is intolerable that under the specious guise of 
freedom and progress a small minority of cranks, and 
cranks are notoriously noisy, should abuse their power 
to force their fads on a gullible and idle majority. If 
ninety-nine just men like garlic, is the remaining sinner 
to be compelled to eat it? He would probably do so 
in self-defence if left alone, but he might at least be 
allowed the shadowy satisfaction of exercising the price- 
less privilege of free will. 

_ There is a standpoint from which we cannot recede ; 
it is hopeless and useless to fight inst the manifest 
Will of the Author of All. it is as childish to preach that 


men should live on rabbits’ food as it is to pretend that 
women are fitted by nature to do men’s work, or that 
a broken thigh-bone is made whole by the payment of 
guineas toa prophetess. Paid _— bears a suspicious 
resemblance to paid patriotism. In this respect prayer 
and patriotism differ alike from billiards ; the amateur 
stands a better chance than the professional. 

Diet and appendicitis are a fruitful source of a great 
deal of cant ; they react upon each other and log-roll to 
all eternity. Is it a discovery known now for the first 
time that one man can play polo on lobsters and pork, 
while his friend cannot play croquet unless he has hot 
water and mustard and cress? This laying down of 
rules to ensure uniformity is an attempt at tyranny of 
the most insidious type. After all, man has not im- 
proved much upon the monkey. He still flatters by 
imitation. If acelebrated stroke eats an orange, every 
crew in training must strew the towing-path with 
orange peel; if the Admiral of the Antarctic singes his 
beard, all sailors must trim their whiskers accordingly ; 
if a peculiarly hideous and inconvenient form of head- 
gear is worn by a leaderette of the demi-monde, no 
self-respecting.matron dare appear in public without a 
similar disfigurement. Is it too late to enter a protest ? 
Are we all and always to be bound to the chariot wheels 
of fashionable fads? May we talk of nothing but pea 
soup and pills ? 

Incidentally, diet provides all women and many men 
with a plausidle but paltry excuse for minding other 
people’s business. If a man is obviously and con- 
fessedly ignorant of the diet most suitable to himself, 
how dare he advise other people? When after much 
searching of heart and much reading of medical 
dictionaries which even the authors scarcely profess to 
understand—“ the science of medicine consists of 
pouring drugs of which we know little into stomachs 
of which we know less”—a man has found a diet 
which suits him, it is all Lombard Street to a China 
orange that this identical diet would starve or surfeit 
his next-door neighbour. This form of neighbourly 
love cannot be too strongly deprecated. And let the 
young men who cannot digest beef by all means eat 
something else, but not talk about it; and though 
they may never aspire even to sublime mediocrity, they 
can at least learn for themselves before they are of age 
to eat what suits them, to avoid what does not suit 
them, and above all to keep their fads and symptoms 
to themselves. 


THE LOVES OF THE RUFFS,—III. 
(Concluding Article.) 
By Epmunp SELous, 


F the matrimonial fortunes of the female ruff do not 
really depend on the issue of combats waged by 

the males during the season of courtship, then what 
end do these subserve? what is their meaning and 
raison d’étre? The first step towards the solution of 
this interesting problem—or if we say towards rational 
speculation in regard to it, that will be quite sufficient— 
is to ascertain the quality of such combats, to know how 
great or how trifling they really are. Of the ruff it can 
be said, with almost equal truth, that no bird fights 
more demoniacally, and that no really fighting bird 
fights less; but statements apparently so contrary 
require to be reconciled. A characteristic scene or two 
out of the nuptial habits of the species may serve to 
do this. In the first, a band of perhaps a dozen 
males, after circling for some time over the flat eternity 
of sand, grass and peat that forms a Dutch marine 
landscape, come down at last upon the actual shores of 
a tidal creek oozing through it. ‘‘Come down”, 
however, is but a mild expression. They pitch with 
violence—or seem to do so—and, in the same instant, 
rush madly about, assaulting one another. Their ruffled 
and streaming plumage, their leaps and starts, their 
never-ceasing furious motion, gives them almost an 
elemental appearance, like small embodied hurricanes, 
tornadoes “in little’”’—were they the size of ostriches 
they would look a hundred times grander. Moreover 
they cause general disturbance ; not a bird about but 
seems discommoded by them, as it might be by a 


-violent blast of wind. Gulls look astonished, oyster- 
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catchers are alarmed and. flee, whilst the commonplace 
bickerings, as they now seem, of the redshanks are 
extinguished, either in appearance or reality, by these 
blustering, heroical, ‘‘ tragical-comical”’ doings. But 
though the general impression given is that the birds 
are not only fighting, but fighting furiously, it is not 
long before one remarks that no two of them are 
engaged for more than a few seconds at a time, that 
they then separate and race over the plain till they meet 
with another chance opponent, with whom there is a 
similarly transitory encounter, and that the time occu- 
pied by such running and racing is very much greater 
than that spent in actual contention. And then, before 
the pageantry has lasted a good five minutes, the whole 
troop rise and speed away, to descend with the same 
impetuosity, and indulge in the same activities, else- 
where. Thus there has rather been a vivid impres- 
sionist picture of a battle-field than any battle at all 
worthy the name ; yet so vivid has the impression been, 
and so much can size, in conjunction with “fine 
feathers” do, that the very same man who had 
had his observation thus powerfully arrested might 
come away without any very clear recollection of 
having seen any redshanks fighting at all. Yet 
various couples of them were engaged, on and off, 
for hours before the ruffs came down, and for 
hours after they are gone they will continue to 
pursue one another about, closing at intervals, and 
then sparring, grappling, and often rolling over and 
over for many minutes together, filled not with bom- 
bast, but with vindictive, long-enduring hate. The 
same can be said of the quiet-looking little Kentish 
plover, who has not been christened pugnax and whom 
nobody thinks of as a warrior. In both these birds 
there is less extravagance of action, less furious motion, 
less frenzy, but there is more hard, stern, obstinate, 
unadulterated fighting. Nor are they isolated in- 
stances of a truth which seems here to emerge. Those 
who have seen blackbirds, tits, sparrows fight, upon 
occasion, may well doubt whether, when all the show 
and embroidery is stripped from their performances, 
blackcocks, or capercailzies do much better, and it is 
instructive to think how radiant the plumage of that 
hard-fighting, unadorned bird, the coot (who holds no 
tove-courts), would be, were there really a_ relation 
between brilliancy of colouring and vigour of constitu- 
tion—or shall we call this one more of those innumer- 
able exceptions from which the rule, in this instance, 
seems to have been not only proved, but actually 
deduced? If it could be shown that those male birds, 
or some of them, who assemble together, to court the 
female with pomp and show and parade, do not fight 
more, but rather less, than those who do not do these 
things, this would be an interesting discovery, for it 
would seem to indicate that, in the case of the former, 
the law of combat, in relation to marriage, was in 
course of being superseded by another and more im- 
portant criterion; but, however this may be in the 
general, let us continue to investigate matters in the 
case of the ruff. 

The scene that has been described did not take place 
upon the meeting-ground, neither were there any reeves 
present, yet in its essential features it presentsno contrast 
with others that are thus conditioned. If the fighting 
is then more severe while it lasts, thus corresponding 
to the greater emotional intensity out of which it arises, 
yet it is not more concentrated nor does it, save in 
exceptional cases, last longer. Sometimes—and this 
is especially the case when the earlier, and therefore, 
from the point of view of sexual selection, the more 
important choices, are made—there is hardly any at all, 
or indeed none, and always it is subsidiary to the various 
courting or love-inspired actions which go on about the 
hen. Thus, though various birds may have met one 
another in the course of a morning, no two of them 
will have fought for more than a short space of time— 
generally but a few seconds—continuously, and perhaps 
at the end of each twenty-four hours it would be difficult 
to pick out an individual who, whilst any reeve was on 
the ground and near him, had spent altogether a single 
half-hour in this way. The qualification is important, 
since ruffs on one part of the ground do net pay much 
attention to reeves on another part of it, at some distance, 


but rather wait, each on his own special standing-place, | 


to. be sought by the latter—in itself a significant cir- 
cumstance. In such cases as these, as also when 
the meeting is purely a bachelor one—and indeed at 
all times-—fighting may take place owing to causes 
which have no direct reference to courtship, as for 
instance the encroachment by one ruff on another’s 
place. But even including such non-specialised squab- 
blings, 1 should doubt, from my own observation, 
whether the time spent daily by the average ruff in real 
fighting during the first fortnight of the nuptial activities 
would.exceed that mentioned. Yet every reeve, probably, 
has, by that time, made at least her first choice—for that 
she makes others is, I think, very probable. 

In fact, that two things cannot be properly carried 
out at one and the same time is an even more funda- 
mental truth—in natural history as in other matters— 
than that the presence of the female is a cause of strife 
to the male. If the reeve, by her arrival on the 
courting-ground, produces war, she also produces love, 
and the activities which are in more direct connexion 
with this—courtship that is to say. The latter element, 
if in excess of the former, must tend to absorb it, and 
the fighting of ruffs, in such circumstances, does, 
indeed, resemble something which is in process ot 
dissolution. May not this really be the case? The 
principal feature of the male bird’s plumage, which has 
given the species its name, is not only a handsome 
ornament, but must also be an efficient shield against 
the kicks which, in springing, the birds aim at one 
another, and the warty skin about the cheeks, which, 
coloured as it is, is certainly a beauty, is so hard as to 
be invulnerable to blows with the bill. That ruffs 
never hurt each other in fighting is asserted by those 
who live where they are common, and profess to know 
anything about them, and my own observation has 
been in accordance with this opinion. Once only, after 
an unusually protracted encounter, I have seen a white 
neck stained with crimson, but a mere scratch would 
have done this, and the bird did not seem to be in the 
least degree inconvenienced. None, in fact, is ever in 
any way the worse for the most furious onset he may 
have sustained, feathers do not fly, and but few are to be 
seen ontheground. Butif the thick skin and protective 
plumage are due, in the first instance, to natural selection, 
they might well, when another force had taken the place 
of this, or was working concurrently with it, have been 
further developed in the direction of beauty ; nor could 
there be any more potent solvent of martial prowess, 
as exhibited in the courts of Venus, than the refusal of 
the female to be won by it. But why, it may be asked, 
oa this theory, should bellicose qualities have been 
developed in the ruff, or in other male birds, at all ? 
The answer, as it seems to me, is that the fact of the 
female bird not being directly won by fighting need not 
imply that fighting in courtship is of no use to the male. 
Far from this, though it would not, in that case, cause 
him to be selected, it might, at least, give him the 
chance of being so, since it is probable that a ruff, for 
instance, that was of a quiet and timorous disposition 
could hardly keep his place in the arena at all ; so that, 
not being there, he could not bechosen. An active and 
bold disposition, therefore, by keeping male birds, as it 
were, in the eye of the female, might be developed with 
as much advantage to them as their personal adorn- 
ments, and, with such a disposition, fighting of some 
sort must almost necessarily coexist. Since, however, 
it would not lead directly to the choice of any bird, 
whilst the other would, one might expect that nv ptial 
display and parade would be developed, more and 
more at the expense of encounters in themselves use- 
less, and that the machinery of the one would be 
gradually absorbed into that of the other, becoming, 
at last, a mere show. This view, if we apply it to the 
ruff, accounts both for the males fighting at all, in 
presence of the females, and fighting to so little pur- 
pose, and also for the fact that, though the courtship of 
the former is extremely—nay, extravagantly— marked, 
something seems yet wanting to make it a finished per- 
formance. We see it, in fact, ia a period of transition. 

With this I conclude a series of articles which have 
had, more especially, for their subject-matter the ques- 
tion of sexual selection in birds. In them | have 
shown that the female, when rival males are doing 
battle oa her acecunt, may be interested even to the 
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extent of assisting one or other of the combatants, or 
driving off a third comer, as she is also quite capable 
of doing at a later period when she is mated, 
that she stands with conscious mien whilst the male is 
displaying to her, and is either won by or resists such 
appeal, and that, finally, as plainly as actions can speak 
in such a matter, she picks out the bird she prefers. 
These facts have been carefully observed and no less 
carefully noted down by me on the spot, and I have put 
them on record in one of the well-known of 
natural history. As they form a large body of evidence 
to the prevailing theory of indifference on the 
part of the hen bird, and contain a more minute and 
sustained account of the nuptial habits of the ruff, in 
particular, than has ever before been put on paper—such 
at least is my impression—it might have been su 
that some attention would have been paid to them by 
the official representatives of this department of science, 
more especially those to whose views they are so 
strongly opposed. For scientific men, as a body, are 


known to be actuated only by a high love of truth, and | 
They are not little- | 


not at all by any pettier motive. 
minded or exclusive, or vindictive, and if facts of 
importance are brought forward, even though their 
recorder is a mere layman, working without salary or 
recognised position—nay even though he may, upon 
some previous occasion, have made himself highly 


obnoxious—still for the love of truth, as truth, they | 


will of course pay attention to these facts and welcome 
them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


20 May, 1908. 
Srr,—As one who was tempted to attend the adver- 
tised ‘‘ Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre Demon- 
stration ”’ at the Lyceum, on the 19th inst., I venture to 

solicit space in your columns for a few brief remarks. 
At the said meeting I listened to warm contentions, 
somewhat long-drawn, in favour of the theatre idea, 
against which, per se, nobody contends. A national 
subsidised theatre, safely administered, would be an 
admirable establishment, fully justified on its own inde- 
dent merits. But this claim would by no means 
touch the essential motive in a monument to Shake- 


speare. At the meeting it was cogently urged that the | 


interests of the drama were of national concern. But 
such interests are not restricted to the works even of 
Shakespeare. Those of Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Ford and Massinger, Congreve, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, and others of dramatic genius, 
have memorial claims in a memorial theatre. 

The College of Music was referred to as an instance 
of an institution justly subsidised. On like ground it 
was claimed that the drama should have like support. 
But in the case of music the motive is confused with no 
memorial pretences. The college does not profess to 
be a memoria! of Purcell, Gibbons, or Atwood, or of 
any other composer whatever. The proposal of a 
statue of Shakespeare is derided as being inadequate 
to sO supreme a purpose. 

The objection is valid in reference to a single figure. 
But those who advocate the monument without con- 
fusion with utilitarian objects, and contend that a 
personal monument should not be entangled with 
impersonal aims, desire that homage to Shakespeare 
should be rendered not by a single figure, but by a 
grand and comprehensive scheme of architectural desigo 
combined with many sculptures—contributing to 
whole monumental effect. 

Such a work, magnificent in result, is the monument 
to Frederick the Great in Berlin. No sane person would 
call it “a statue”. Nor could like designation be 
applied to the elaborate monument now in course of 
execution in memory of Queen Victoria io the Mall. 

That so vast a sum of money, sufficient for the sub- 
sidising and building of a magnificent theatre, and also 
the execution of a monument of commensurate distiac- 
tien, could be raised for the occasion, would seem a 


sheer impossibility. Thus, an amalgamation, such as 
is proposed, in forlorn hope of combining both schemes, 
appears hopeless indeed. 
Your obedient servant, 
Avon. 


ITALIAN ANTI-CLERICAL PAPERS IN 
LONDON. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Montaltuzzo, Fiesole (Florence). 


13 May, 1908. 

Sir,—In his letters to the Sarurpay Review Mr. 
Richard Davey, who so justly and admirably swells the 
now-increasing chorus of public indignation against 
_ the publication and sale in England of the notoriously 
vile and anarchic “‘ Asino”” and “‘ Il Nostro Mulo”, is 
somewhat unjust perhaps in his constant reference to 
the carelessness and callousness of our police in over- 
looking the sale &c. of these papers. 

Could not Mr. Davey himself bring before the personal 
| notice of the chief Commissioner of the Police Force 
| at Scotland Yard, one or two copies of the papers 
_ in question, and ascertain what steps, if any, could be 
taken (and immediately if possible) to suppress their 
sale at least in London and Manchester? Sir E. Henry, 
_moted both in India and in London for his great 
discernment in dealing with ‘‘ matters for the police”, 
might possibly be able satisfactorily to answer the 
question and solve the problem. At any rate it seems 
rather unfair so far to condemn the London “‘ Bobby” 
for what amounts to his being ignorant of the Italian 
language and Italian modern history—for, I imagine, 
not only do the Italian papers in question convey 
nothing to the average policeman’s mind, but, even 
admitting they do, he cannot surely, even if he would, 
sequestrate or confiscate papers on sale without ‘‘ orders 
from on high ” to do so ? 

It may further interest Mr. Davey and your other 
readers to know that here at last, in Florence, a 
sentence of fine and imprisonment has been given in 
the Law Courts against the ‘‘ gerente responsabile ” 
(=responsible manager) of ‘‘ Il Nostro Mulo” fox the 
printing of immoral matter. It has been ‘‘ much com- 
mented ” on in Florence, as the Italian papers say. At 
last! Perhaps the voice of the SaTurDAyY is making 
itself heard in theland! Chi lo sa? 

Yours faithfully, 
RvuTH EGERTON. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Thornton Heath, 20 May, 1908. 


Six,—How is it that any piece of information tending 
to show the evils of alien immigration is not reported in 
the London daily newspapers ? On Monday, for illustra- 
| tion, the Home Secretary in Parliament had to admit 
| that the L.C.C. asylums contain 614 alien pauper 
lunatics, of whom 161 are Russian Jews. Now to a 
London ratepayer this was an important piece of 
information, yet only the ‘‘ Morning Post” had any 
mention of it. The ‘‘ Times”, ‘ Telegraph”, and 
“ Daily Mail” are almost as bad as the three Radical 
organs, which of course omit all news of that character. 

Yours truly, H, K, 


VICTOR WILDER'S ‘“‘MOZART”, 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review, 
Hampstead, 20 May, 1908, 
Siz,—Will you allow me to draw Mr. Arthur 
Symons’ attention to the inadvertent omission of the 


name of the translator of Victor Wilder's ‘‘ Mozart”, 
io the very sympathetic article called forth by that 
book 


The translator is Mrs. Franz Liebich, the well- 
known lecturer and writer on musical subjects, author 
of the study of Claude Debussy recently issued. 

Faithfully yours, 
Emity Hickey. 
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REVIEWS. 


AN EPIC OF ADAM. 


«‘ Adam Cast Forth.” By Charles M. Doughty. London: 
Duckworth. 4s. 6d. net. 


R. CHARLES M. DOUGHTY’S “‘ sacred drama 
in five songs”’ is a dramatic narrative in blank 
verse of the life of Adam and Eve, from their first 
meeting after the fall until the birth of Abel and Cain. 
According to the Judzo-Arabian legend they were 
caught up out of Paradise by a Sarsar wind and whirled 
about, and then left to wander lonely for a hundred 
cag before they met again, Adam blind and worn, 
ve speechless from solitude, on a ‘‘ Mountain in 
Harisuth, Land of the Lord’s Curse”, where Satan was 
standing in chains. Satan blasphemes and arraigns 
God’s justice. He could, he says, pity Adam for the 
‘*hasty curse”, but he gives as he receives no pity. 
When Adam and Eve have rested a little and recovered 
sight and speech, a voice tells them : 


“* High Field remaineth, that Adam ye must pass ; 
Which wing not overflies ; nor foot of beast 
Doth tread; vast wasteness burned of the Lord's 

wrath ; 

That rent, of old time, from heaven-climbing rocks ; 
In Mountain-of-the-World, huge, ruined forth ; 
Whereby now is this Valley of Rest cut off, 
From fulness of His Earth; that to you giveth 
The Lord, without His Eden, to possess.” 


Only after five days on this ‘‘ swart cragged coast ; 
without or bent or bush”, do they reach ‘‘ Earth’s 
Gate” and rest once more. Then in the ‘‘ Valley of 
Vision” they are shown the generations of mankind. 
Asked by the angel Ezriel what gift he would have: 


“« ADAM: I will not ask, 
Angel of God, in blindness of mine heart. 
And yet vouchsafe, Lord if must Adam 
ask ; 
That pass the lives’ taint from us of this 
flesh. 
Tue Voice: That shall be, but not now: shall, at the 
last, 
As lilies, rise your bodies, from Earth’s 
dust ; 
To dwell, in heavenly places, without 
cease.” 


They are shown the sea and all the fishes : 


** Yond foremost ones, loud bellowing watery breath, 
bap om pines for greatness, seem ; and that sweep 
ort 
These spumy billows of the mighty Deep ; 
Be His strong whales. Wave-riding dolphins 
then, 
Follow.” 


A procession of six summer months passes, and then, 
their reconciliation to God completed, amidst the falling 
leaves, Eve grows heavy with child, Adam lays up 
store for the winter and begins to till the soil. The 
children are born in a cave: the winter rains descend 
and Adam comforts his wife against the tempest sound, 

Only a great artist could depict such scenes in a 


manner likely to move men to-day, Even Milton's mag- | 
niloquent treatment has hardly composed more than a | 


frigid group of sculpture out of the earlier part of this 
tale, There is no magniloquence in Mr. Doughty. He 
creates two human figures, of more heroic stature than 
ours, but otherwise purely human in their suffering, 
their frailty and their affections, They might be a 
fisherman and his wife, or any simple pair of brave, 
beautiful people, ennobled by immediate contact with 
Nature and a religious poet's imagination, Their first 
wretched greetings, their growing happiness together 
and mutual service, their almost overwhelming agonies 
in the five mountain days, their recollections of Eden 
and the casting forth, their musings on the world, aad 
finally their entry into possession of the earth and into 
hopes and cheerful toil, are the occasion of dialogues of 
indescribable tenderness and nobility. As in “The 
Dawa in Britain”, Mr. Doughty creates natural 


luxuriance and beauty on the one hand, sublimity and 
terror on the other, with equal mastery. There is 
nothing to equal the clearness and largeness of the 
impression of elemental cruelty which he gives through 
the dialogue of Adam and Eve and the chorus during 
the mountain journey, unless it is such a contrasting 
passage as that when Adam recalls to Eve how they 
lived in Eden: 
‘“«. . . And when we waked, white morn was in the 
Eden ; 
Where fowls’ sweet early voice had raised us up. 
Then whilst I lifted to the Lord, my face ; 
Like gentle bird on spray, ’midst the sheen leaves, 
Thou hither thither leap’dst, on thy winged feet, 
To pluck thee of all fair flowers ; wherewith thou 
filledst, 
That lilies likewise seemed, thine happy hands. 
Thou didst, as taught of God, then garlands 
bind ; 
And with sweet blossoms, wreathedst both our 
brows ; 
In that thou framedst, with thy lips of sweet sound, 
After me Adam, all the words I spake. . . .” 


The whole book brings before the mind, by means of 
precision of detail and a suffusion of romance, entirely 
new scenes of human joy and pathos, of beauty and 
sublimity in earth andsky and water. The naturalness, 
the realism, is lovely in itself, yet is so used that it 
subsides to its true place in the rich imaginative whole 
effect, after a manner for which few precedents will be 
found outside Spenser. The order of beauty is so rare 
in kind and so intense that the poem will overcome 
those superficial disadvantages of style which it is 
easy to exaggerate. Mr. Doughty is a scholar and 
a man of experience. Out of his learning and the 
needs of his own mind he has wrought a style which 
looks more remote from common English than Milton's. 
Like Donne’s, Milton’s, Coleridge’s, Browning’s, his 
style will astonish at first. It is troublesome because 
it does not avoid words like ‘“‘uneath” ; it is punc- 
tuated to show the breathing pauses rather than the 
sense ; its constructions are often borrowed, for their 
brevity or synthetic value, from the classical languages ; 
and it is not without tricks and misprints. We are 
content to believe that this style, common to Mr. 
Doughty’s prose and verse, learned, personal, honest, 
the vehicle of great beauty and nobility in pictures and 
ideas, is therefore right. The first half-hour with it is 
infuriating. But if the reader suspend his judgment 
for an hour, while be is getting used to the punctuation 
and construction, he need never again have any diffi- 
culty, and can pass on to enjoy the high severity of 
Mr. Doughty's language, its order, propriety, brevity 
and colour, and the sweetness of strength. There are 
passages to which we shall turn again and again as 
examples of those “‘best words in the best order” which 
make fine poetry ; and to many others for sheer beauty 
of style, such as we go for to Spenser or Sidney, as for 
example : 

‘* Earth's fruit hangs ruddy on the weary bough ; 

Io all the fallow field, the bearded herb, 

Stands sere, and ripeneth seed : fall russet leaves, 

Cumbering clear brooks, which bitter flow thereof.” 


We therefore contend that the thrilling delicacy and 
awe of the scenes and actions described are matched 
by the language and structure of a master, and that 
they make a splendid whole. 


AN INJUSTICE TO STUBBS. 
‘Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 476-1250." By 
William Stubbs. Edited by A. Hassall. London: 
Longmans. 1908. Gs, net. 
| is difficult to see what purpose is served by the 
publication of this volume, excellent as are its type, 
paper and binding, which reflect creditably on the 
publishers. All students are aware of the debt that 


historical studies in many fields owe to the great name 
of Stubbs. And for that reason all historical students 
presumably must be jealous of their master's reputation 
and scholarship, aad would be reluctant to see his name 
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posthumously associated with work which Stubbs him- 
self would have been the first to recognise as falling 
short of the high standards of originality of treatment 
and breadth of research which he himself laboured 
to impress on two generations. It must be readily 
admitted that the task of a literary executor is not a 
light one. Im the case of masters of literature or 


knowledge who have left a considerable body of manu- | 


script. and unpublished work, it is only too easy to assume 
that every note-book, essay or scrap from the workshop 
deserves to be placed at the public use, to forget 
that when the author himself has deliberately refrained 
from publication there is food reason for confirming 
by silence his decision. is Bishop of Oxford and 
Regius Professor was not one of those savants who 
had amassed vast treasures of learning which his 
own generation could enjoy by his teaching or from 
personal intercourse, but whose reputation in the 
absence of printed work must inevitably fade away. 
Stubbs published in the course of his life a body of 
work of which any scholar and any University had 
cause to be proud. His then is a case 
wholly different from that of his successor at Oxford, 
York Powell, or of Lord Acton. And we hold that a 
literary executor's duty is to maintain and not to 
diminish a great historian’s reputation for solid con- 
tributions to knowledge. It is impossible to imagine 
that if Stubbs had been living in 1908, he would have 
consented to-day to the publication in their present 
form of these Lectures on Medizval Germany. The 
responsibility, therefore, must rest with the editor, who 
presumably 1s either the literary executor or acts with 
the consent of the Bishop’s literary executors. We 
regret that we must add that the editor has not made 
it easier to approve of the publication by the way in 
which he has performed his share. In the brief prefatory 
note we are told that “‘the present volume originated 
in a series of lectures delivered in Oxford”, but we are 
not told at what date nor to what audience they were 
given. 
years ago” the Bishop “had in contemplation the 
publication of a volume somewhat on the lines of the 
present one, in view of the want of a short history of 
Germany in the Early Middle Ages”. Internal evidence 
in the lectures themselves suggests that their date goes 
back at least thirty-five years. What we have there- 
fore given us apparently is not the “‘Short History” 
contemplated, but simply a series of lectures as they 
were written thirty-five years ago, practically witbout 
alteration. And the editor fails to show why, when 
Stubbs might have published these lectures long before 
his death and did not do so, they are printed to-day. 


: 
| Tours: Historia Francorum”’. 


What possible use 
can names slung together with this unscholarly brevity 
be to a student ‘in the Universities and in University 
Colleges, and also to all interested in the history of 
Germany”? No attempt is made to distinguish an 
original authority such as Gregory of Tours from a 
secondary authority such as Gibbon or Gregorovius. 
Where and how the student is to find Gregory of 
Tours is not explained. When Gregorovius wrote or 
Giesebrecht is left to his intuition, That the former 
has been translated and is therefore accessible to 
those who are ignorant of German and the latter not 
is information clearly considered not to be fit for 
a student’s guidance. Imagine the former Regius 
Professor reading that list, as a preface to his own 
work, and you can imagine his comments. Lastly, 
the two maps provided are practically worthless for 
the purposes of the book. Two maps of Europe, 
in 814 and the twelfth century respectively, on a small 
scale with a curious selection of place-names, can be 
very little help for the elucidation of the difficulties of 
German historical geography in the Middle Ages. Nor 


_is it easy to see why in the second map Prague is 
| given as Praga, but Breslau and other places in their 
| modern form. 


Further on we learn that “‘some thirty-five | 


Such a collection perhaps has historical interest as 


showing what Stubbs’ views and conclusions were at the 
time. But is that an adequate justification for subjecting 
them to the ordeal of print to day? Is it fair to Stubbs’ 
memory and reputation?’ Plainly, considering the cha- 
racter and amount of work accomplished in the last 
thirty-five years on German medieval history, work 
which has revolutionised our knowledge of the epoch, 
is it fair to publish a volume which necessarily ignores 
the results of that work, and presents students with 
a narrative in which even the name of Giesebrecht 
is not mentioned? Hallam aad Milman Stubbs speaks 
of, indeed discusses at some length. That was 
reasonable in 1868 or 1870. 
Hallam and Milman no longer claim the attention they 
formerly merited. Nor has the editor, either in his 
prefatory note, or in notes on the text, or in 
appendices, made any attempt to indicate how far 
modern scholarship accepts or departs from the views 
in the text. There are a very few notes ; whether from 
the editor's pen or from the Bishop's we cannot sey 
because we are not told. At the end of each chapter 
is strung together a short list of *‘ important dates” 
whose purpose, except for cramming, it is mot easy 
to discern. And at the commencement there is a 
scrappy catalogue of books, entitled corceutly ‘‘ Some 
Authorities”. This bald catalogue is enough to make 
beth Freeman and Stubbs tucn together io thew 
gtaxes. We will cite four items exactly as they are 
given: ‘““Gibbon: Decline aad Fall. Giesebrecht : 
Gesch. der deutschen Kaiserzett. Gregoroviue : 
Gesch. der Stadt Rom im Mittelakter. Gregory of 


The editor informs us that this volume may “surprise” 
students because they will discover that the medizval 
scholar who wrote it knew as much about Germany as 
about England. Those, however, who know Stubbs’ 
work will not be surprised for they knew it long before 
this volume was published ; those who did not know it 
already are scarcely likely to come away from its 
perusal deeply impressed with the author's erudition. 
For these lectures are simply a straightforward and 
syncopated summary in outline of the leading features 
of German history from 476-1250. As an introductory 
course thirty-five years ago they probably served an 
admirable purpose; for the student of to-day they 
provide hardly more facts, and do not cover as much 
ground in the early period, as the popular introductory 
sketch of European history ‘‘The Beginning of the 
Middle Ages”, by Dean Church, now thirty years old. 
In the earlier centuries they are not so detailed as 
Professor Oman’s more recent volume on the Dark 
Ages; for fulness of treatment after 918 they cannot 
compare with the well-known ‘‘ Empire and Papacy”, 
by Professor Tout. Needless to say they do not com- 
pete with the larger treatises on the subject. We 
cordially agree that a short history of medieval 
Germany, by Bishop Stubbs, would have been more 
than welcome, for it would probably have been like his 
little book on ‘‘ The Early Plantagenets,” a master- 
piece in miniature, written by a scholar who had the 
knowledge to write with equal ease a work in three 
volumes. But these elementary lectures are not 
in the same class as ‘‘ The Early Plantagenets”’. 
Whether it would have been worth while to edit 
and annotate them exhaustively so as to bring them 
fully abreast of the additions made since 1870 to 
our knowledge of medizval Germany is doubtful, for 
editing of that kind practically means rewriting the 
original book. This, at any rate, has not been done, 
and an emphatic protest must be entered against 


| sending into the world a series of lectures under 


But this is 1908, and | 


Stubbs’ name which are no advancement of our know- 
ledge of the subject, which can add nothing to his 
reputation, and which apparently even thirty years ago 
he did not himself care to print. 


MAGNA INDIGESTAQUE, 
** History of the Queen's County.’ By the Very Rev. John, 
Canon O'Hanlon, and Rey. Edward O'Leary, Vol. I. : 
* History of the Territory from the Earliest Times 
till it wes made Queen's County by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1666.” With Illustrations and Maps. 
Dublin: Sealy, Bryers and Walker, 1007. 20s. 
Mf UCH useful work has been done of late years in 
+ the long-neglected field of Irish topographical 
history. in a department of inquiry where the rewards 
age few it seems churlish to cavil at the manner in 
which that work has been performed, Vet it is doubtful 
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whether a subject which, in the nature of things, is 
little likely ever to become popular, is not in danger 
of becoming even less popular than it is by the too 

nderous character of some recent contributions to 
its literature. Thus the ‘‘ History of the County and 
Town of Wexford”, which has for years engaged 
the whole energies of its author, Mr. Hore, has already 
extended to as many as five sumptuous volumes, and 
is still unfinished; while Father Carrigan’s recently 
published ‘‘ History and Antiquities of the Diocese of 
Ossory”, a book which embraces portions of the 
territory dealt with in this work, occupies four volumes, 
of dimensions scarcely inferior to Mr. Hore’s. Works 
such as these are doubtless useful. They bring to- 
gether into one vast heap countless items of informa- 
tion and documents innumerable ; and as such they have 
their value. But they are not books. The information 
which has been collected within their covers has never 
been properly assimilated by the persons who have 
collected them. It has not passed through the alembic 
of original composition. It is not really knowledge, 
but only an assemblage of heterogeneous and unassorted 
facts. Such volumes as these belong quite as truly as 
dictionaries and such-like works to Charles Lamb’s 
category of biblia abiblia, with this additional disability 
that they are less easily consulted ; and when, as with 
this book, they are not equipped with that indispensable 
instrument of research, an adequate index, they cannot 
even be admitted to the praise which Lamb yielded to 
the dictionaries as ‘‘ books which no gentleman’s library 
should be without”. 

We regret that we must include Canon O’Hanlon’s 
It is difficult to imagine 
that, over and above the editor and his proof-readers, 
anyone has ever read or ever will read in its entirety 
this elaborate ‘‘ History of the Queen’s County”; for 
the author’s long-sustained and entirely meritorious 
labour has unfortunately not resulted in an entirely 
meritorious work. In spite of its undoubted scholarship 
and untiring research, it is a compilation rather than a 
history. It is filled without information, without being 
really informing ; and crowded with facts, without being 
satisfactory. The statements in its four hundred 
and twenty-nine large and closely printed pages are 
fortified by close on four thousand notes and references ; 
and in one chapter of less than twenty-five pages there 
are no fewer than two hundred and ninety-nine of 
these proofs of diligence. Yet in spite—or because—of 
this minute industry the book is at once undigested 
by its author, and indigestible by any reader. And 
though crammed with minutie of every kind this 
‘* wilderness of single instances” is left without any 
sort of index. Its table of contents is a mere skeleton. 
Tt is thus impossible to be sure what it may or may 
not contain ; but the one thing certain is that you will 
often look in vain through its pages for the things you 
most want to know. Perhaps there is no memorial of 
antiquity about which the average reader with a slight 
knowledge of the Queen's County is more likely to 
seek for information than the well-known Rock of 
Dunamase, the famous stronghold of the O’Mores, Yet 
all that we have been able to find here about the most 
picturesque and storied of fortresses is the statement, 
at page 75, that ‘‘ the Archon of Leix—at least during 
mediaval times—had his customary chief residence at 
Dun Masc, now that remarkable castled crag where the 
ruined fortress of Dunamase may still be seen”, Itis true 
that, inasmuch as Canon O'Hanlon’s volume only pur- 
ports to carry his history of the Queen's County as far 
as the year 1556, when the district of Leix and other 
territories received that name—or, roughly apenting to 
the point at which its authentic and verifiable history 
begins—the most familiar associations of the strong- 
held, those which connect it with the wars of the 
seventeenth century, with Owen Roe O'Neill, with 
Coote, and with Cromwell's army, do not fall within 
its period, But even if the author's remarkable 
familiarity with the Irish annalists did not enable him 
to reeall for us some of those ‘told unhappy far-off 
things and battles long aga", in which Dunamase must 
have played an important part, we might at least have 
expected some enlightenment about its Plantagenet and 
early Tudor history, of which there is plenty to be told. 


‘This example, and others like it which might be cited, 


excellently illustrates that besetting infirmity of the 
antiquary, from which Canon O’Hanlon was sot 
exempt, the habit of disregarding topics of general 
and human attraction, and deliberately subordinating 
the interesting to the obscure. 


ON INERTIA IN LIVING MATTER. 
“The Functional Inertia of Living Matter.” By D. F. 
Harris. London: Churchill. 1908. 5s. net. 


“Ts custom has gradually arisen of recent years for 
those who study the fascinating problems presented 
by living things to deliver a course of lectures on the 
part of the subject on which they have worked, and to 
publish the result in a form that may be read by other 
students of Nature. The pioneer lectures in this con- 
nexion have been delivered in the physiological 
laboratory of the University of London, and at first 
sight one might think that the present volume formed 
one of this series, but it does not—the book, despite its 
appearance, comes from another seat of learning. 

The subject chosen for consideration is a very 
intricate one, and requires some preliminary explana- 
tion before it is possible to understand the point at 
issue. There are two places in the body where cells 
occur which send out rhythmic impulses— namely, the 
cells in the spinal bulb which govern the movements 
of respiration, and the cells in that part of the heart 
where the cardiac contraction originates. This is not 
disputed. Some physiologists have supposed (as an 
interpretation of their experiments) that these ceils 
receive a weak continuous stimulus, and they are so 
made that they answer to this continuous excitation by 
giving discontinuous discharges or impulses. This 
latter statement by itself explains nothing, so that a 
further speculation is advanced, namely, that in such 
cells two processes go on side by side, one, a building 
up of the cell (anabolism, or inhibition), the other, a 
breaking down (katabolism, or excitation). The former 
at first predominate, and the cell collects material, ther 
the latter become more and more pronounced, and 
finally give rise to an impulse, then the cycle begins 
again. If the reader has followed these very abstruse 
speculations so far he will now see where inertia comes 
in—unless there is some way of holding back the 
explosion till there is am excess of material the cell 
would dribble away small continuous impulses instead 
of one large explosive discharge—in other words, it 
would act lke a badly constructed syphon, which con- 
tinually overflows, instead of periodically draining the 
cistern. 

The apparent necessity of supposing inertia of the 
molecular processes has to most physiologists seemed 
a drawback to the anabolic-katabolic theory, but as it 
comes at the end of what is at best an elaborate deduc- 
tion from rather uncertain premisses on a subject of 
which we know in reality very little, the question has 
been rather laid on one side as not being one of much 
importance at the present time. The author of the 
book now under review holds an opposite opinion, and 
we therefore turn with interest to his pages in order te 
learn the grounds of his belief. 

At first we must confess to feeling a little bewildec- 
ment at the very curious collection of instances said to 
be examples of inertia. These comprise such diverse 
subjects as the varyivg susceptibility of animals to 
nicotine, the difference between an idle workman and 
an industrious amateur, the ratio of the number of male 
suicides to that of female, and the change in the pro- 
fessional career of Berlioz. Unless all this is an 
elaborate example of Scottish wit of a recoadite cha- 
racter, we do not see where the point comes in—and 
indeed, if it is a jest, there remains the same difficulty. 

One chapter is a help in our perplexity. The work 
of Bose has long beea regarded as a caricature of that 
of Waller, all the phenomena which occur in living 
nerves being reproduced in metal wires of various 
descriptions with a precision that admits of only one 
interpretation. And when we find this quite eatertain- 
ing performance made an important pillar of the edifice 
of theory our author wishes to raise we feel less 
unhappy. Finally, when turning back to Chapter I. 
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it appears that it took the whole resources of the 
Carnegie Trust to provide the three frogs, two rabbits, 
one puppy and one lobster that form the experimental 
basis of the book, we can lay down our pen in full 
assurance of our comprehension of the author’s 
meaning. 


NOVELS. 


“The Fly on the Wheel.” By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1908. 6s. 


The scene of Mrs. Thurston’s book is laid in Ireland 
and her story is one of an ordinary dull middle-class 
family, living in Waterford—and when Irish people are 
dull and stupid they are often, especially the women, 
just a little stupider than other races. Mrs. Thurston 
describes with the feminine eye for detail all the petty 
incidents and trivial interests of such a home, the dull 
little festivities and commonplace conversation. It is 
quite well done, but it seems hardly worth while doing 
because it is all so unhumorous. The end is startlingly 
tragic, in what seems to us a forced, unlikely way. The 
Spanish blood in Isabel’s veins is not enough to account 
for her insensate determination to kill Stephen because 
he does not take advantage of her passion for him; nor, 
in our view of her character, was the nature of her 
troubje such as to occasion despair in a creature so full 
of vitality, and to drive her to suicide. Mrs. Thurston 
does not give any brilliance or intellectual force to 
Stephen or Isabel, they are more discontented, but not 
more interesting, than the fellow-townsmen whom they 
despise. What she does well is the description of 
emotions, moods, and behaviour, her sense of ordinary 
character is true and perceptive, and is shown in one or 
two quite excellent sketches, notably that of Father 
james. 


‘*The Magistrate's Own Case.” By Baron Palle 
Rosenkrantz. London: Methuen. 1908. 6s. 


Who killed Lord Faringdon, and from what motive ? 
This was the question which in March 1808 exercised 
the ingenuity of Dr. Sterner, district magistrate at 
Homburg. And‘as in the decade which has since 
elapsed the British public’s appetite for similar in- 
quiries has certainly not decreased, this book will 
very possibly have a host of readers. That the persons 
connected with the crime are a sordid crew need not 
(actual experience has lately shown) detract from its 
popularity; though the amateur jurist may perhaps 
heave a sigh over the final attitude of Dr. Sterner, who 
acquired from the issue of the case ‘‘a profound con- 
tempt for circumstantial evidence”. However, as 
innocent persons are liable to fall under suspicion of 
crime, it is, supposing Baron Rosenkrantz an authori- 
tative informant, a mercy not to be a German subject. 
For here is an abridged account of the magisterial 
examination of Helmuth Saarbriicken, arrested on 
suspicion of murder. The inquiry lasted four days; 
on the fourth it occupied eleven hours. Satisfied of 
Saarbriicken’s guilt, the magistrate was bent on ex- 
torting a confession. ‘‘The hours went by. At last 
Sterner remained silent for a quarter of an hour at a 
time ; then he would look up and whisper, with a 
piercing glance into the prisoner’s eyes: ‘Confess that 
you are Lord Faringdon’s murderer!’ And again the 
hours went on. Now it was only: ‘ Confess—will 
you not confess ?’”’ This iteration reduced the prisoner 
to a sort of stupor. But Sterner was not beaten. 
‘*He sprang up, sent for the gaoler and made him 
lead the prisoner quickly up and down the room, 
brutally, so as to shake the drowsiness out of him.” 
And this is not the Spanish Inquisition, but Homburg 
in 1898. So, at least, Baron Rosenkrantz invites us 
to believe. 


“‘ The Devil of Dulverton: a West Country Romance.” 
By F. J. Snell. London: George Allen. 1908. 6s. 
Many pitfalls are in the path of the historical novelist, 
and into one of these Mr. Snell has fallen neck and 
crop. There isa ‘‘ familiar quotation” often ascribed to 
Shakespeare but rightly belonging to Joseph Addison, 
and here we are given a character saying in 1713—the 


very year of ‘‘ Cato "—*‘ the undertaking is a perilous 
one, and, as Shakespeare reminds us, ‘’tis not in mortals 
to command success’”. Thackeray made Esmond refer 
to ‘* Peter Wilkins” forty years before that book was 

ublished, so that Mr. Snell sins in good company. 

is story is an excellent one dealing with the relations 
of Church and Dissent, Government and the Jacobites, 
during the second decade of the eighteenth century. 
There were really two “devils” of Dulverton: there 
was the squire, of strong Stuart sympathies, and there 
was the spy who was all things by turn and nothing 
long, and whose seemingly successful career ended in 
disaster. The hero of the story, however, is neither : 
he is a young man known as Matthew Pitt, who is 
made the sport of circumstance in the matter of parent- 
age. He believes himself to be Matthew Pitt; then 
on coming of age he hears that he was only Pitt’s 
nephew and adopted son, and later still finds that he 
was not related to his supposed parents at all, but was 
rightfully entitled to the name which he adopted on 
joining the army—the name of a good old Somerset 
family, several members of which are known to fame. 
There is plenty of intrigue and some fighting in this 
story, and love is given a subsidiary position. 


“The Night that Brings Out Stars.” By Georgette 
Agnew. London: Heinemann. 1908. 6s. 


There was reason for Felicity’s complaint that her 
parents tempted Providence when they named her. 
She lost them both at an early age. Her brother and 
his Italian wife were killed by cholera, leaving the 
little Rinaldo to be taken care of. Still only eighteen, 
she was snapped up by a devil-may-care Irish journalist, 
with one foot in the grave and nothing but scorn 
for her literary aspirations. Certainly an infelicitous 
beginning. But before Patrick made her his widow 
Felicity met a kind stranger in the gallery at Perugia 
who volunteered observations on art that ‘*‘ set her soul 
thrilling inexplicably”. Needless to say, when she 
came to London bent on earning a living for herself 
and the boy, Oliver Durdan presently ceased to be a 
stranger—though he got on very slowly. The story, 
it will be seen, is a slender one. The unknowing 
acceptance of Felicity’s pseudonymous novel by Oliver 
(apparently she never thanked Providence for making 
him a publisher), and her long ignorance that he was 
the head of the firm to which she sent her manuscripts, 
remind us a little of that significant inability to see 
things which sometimes (providentially for the third 
act) afflicts characters on the stage. But if Mrs. Agnew 
does not always quite ‘‘ join her flats” she is capable 
of creating an atmosphere of poetic suggestion that 
would have filled up the interstices very pleasantly had 
the whole story been written as well as the opening 
chapters. We say this in spite of some curiosities of 
diction that are hardly English. 


** Seas Between; or, Called to the East and Claimed by 
the West.” By Annie M. Wood. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1908. 5s. net. 


This is a story of missionary life in China, marked 
by a certain quiet humour and a turn for hitting off the 
idiosyncrasies of persons who appear only in the back- 
ground. Miss Wood’s enthusiasm for the cause of 
Christian missions does not blind her to the narrowness 
and pretentiousness of its less worthy representatives, 
and she exhibits on an unfamiliar scene the pettiness 
generally to be found in small communities of people 
who lead monotonous lives. Gossip and petty jealousies, 
it appears, exist in much the same form in the mission 
station as in the sleepy English village. Miss Wood 
is not afraid to speak out in matters of the spiritual 
life, and, when writing of women genuinely absorbed 
in religion, dares to show herself in earnest—which, 
when one comes to think of it, requires far greater 
courage than to write a conventionally ‘‘ daring ” study 
of the by-ways of illicit passions. The censtruction is 
loose, and the altruistic hero rather uninteresting, but 
the book deserves attention for its presentment of 
European society in China, and the author can portray 
feminine character. 


(Continued on page 666.) 
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“ Mystery Island.” By Edward H. Hurst. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1908. 6s. 


To describe a brave man, who has nothing of the 
braggart in him, is much ; to make such a man narrate 
his own fearless actions without sacrifice of modesty is 
more. Such is the task which Mr. Hurst has carried 
out with considerable success. His hero, David Lindsay, 
is a man to be respected and admired. Lindsay is 
placed amidst surroundings which give his intrepidity 
full play, on a lonely island of the Everglades, Florida, 
with Muriel Hampton and her father’s murderer for his 
companions. Lindsay discovers the crime, of which 
Muriel is unaware, and his object is to keep the 
murderer on the island until he can let the police know 
where he is. A protracted duel of wits and sinews is 
fought out between the two men, with the marshes and 
thickets of the Everglades for background. Muriel is 


a sympathetic heroine, and the murderer as polished | 
| but surely an elaborate history of South Africa from the earliest 


and cynical a villain as the heart of novel-reader can 
desire. The author falls into the ruts of conventional 
fiction when he gets his characters back to civilisation ; 
but the island episodes are good. 


EARLY SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. 


“History and Ethnography of Africa South of the Zambesi.” 
Vol. I.: “The Portuguese in South Africa from 1505 to 
1700.” By George McCall Theal. London: Sonnenschein. 
1907. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Theal has a praiseworthy but annoying habit of revising 
from time to time his historical work and rearranging the 
volumes. We gather that in its final form his large history of 
South Africa will consist of eight volumes, three being devoted 
to the period before the British annexation of the Cape, while 
the story of British South Africa, apparently up to the year 
1872, will occupy five. The present volume coincides to a 
great extent with the book published a few years ago under 
the title “The Beginnings of South African History”, but stops 
at the year 1700, and compensates for this curtailment by the 
addition of much new matter, chiefly ethnographical, about 
the native races. Regarded as a new book, therefore, it is of 
anthropological rather than historical interest. But it claims 
attention for its detailed study of the amazing initial success of 
the Portuguese in founding an oversea empire. The annexa- 
tion of Portugal to Spain interrupted the enterprise, since it 
set all the enemies of Spain free to prey upon the colonies 
founded by the smaller country, and the restoration of 
Portuguese independence under the House of Braganza in the 
middle of the seventeenth century came after the little kingdom 
had overstrained her resources. By 1700 there were strong 
rivals in the eastern field. The English and Dutch East India 
Companies were well established, and English “ interlopers ”, 
poaching on the Company’s preserves, were also interfering 
with the rights of foreign Powers. No one had yet thought it 
worth while to occupy the Cape, where the Hottentots were 
considered dangerous, and where there was no prospect of 
lucrative trade. ‘The enterprising British sea-captains who 
had hoisted our flag at Table Bay were before their time, and 
received no countenance from the Government of James I. 
Seuth Africa, of course, was regarded merely as a stop on the 
road to India, where ships might water. 

The Portuguese, far the earliest in the field, saw no attraction 
in the country generally called South Africa, but were arrested 
by the presence of Muhammedan colonies on the East coast, 
which offered an opening alike for missionary and for com- 
mercial enterprise. On the whole the Mozambique settlements 
proved a disappointment. Prester John was not discovered, 
and the hopes entertained of obtaining huge supplies of gold 
from the-regrons now known as Khodesia were not realised. The 
failure of the Portuguese to maintain a great Eastern empire is 
very largely due to the fact that they were too intolerant in 
India and too tolerant in Africa. Where they found an estab- 
lished non-Christian religion they were persecutors. but they 
seem to have been absolutely without colour prejudice, and 
thus not only did the Portuguese in Asia and Africa mingle 
their blood freely with that of the native races, the colonists 
soon sinking to the native level, but they went so far as to 
introduce a strong strain of black blood into Portugal, thus, so 
far as their peasantry were concerned, poisoning the fount of 
empire at its source. The interest of early colonial history 
of course centres in the relations between settlers and natives. 
Dr. Theal has little sympathy with the efforts of the Portuguese 
to make Christian converts, but their attitude towards religion 
contrasts favourably with the determination of our East India 
Company to admit no missionaries, lest dividends should be 
impaired. In South-East Africa Catholic priests found a field 
of labour in which they displayed some of their noblest 
qualities. The Monomatapa, the paramount chief of Mashona- 
land, was at times friendly to the new faith, but the country in 
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the end iced more martyrs than permanent converts. It 
is difficult to learn very much about the native tribes in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The southward move- 
ment of the Bantu had begun, but what is now Cape Colony 
was as yet occupied only by Hottentots and Bushmen. Since 
Bantu history consists only of the record of successive hordes 
which expelled, massacred or enslaved their immediate pre- 
decessors, it is doubtful whether we shall ever learn much 
about its earlier chapters. The only people in touch with the 
Bantu at this period who could write were the Arabs, and they 
were not much interested in the ethnology of Kafirs. We fear 
that Dr. Theal’s hope that Arabic records may yet throw light 
on these problems is ill-founded. He complains that the 
recent Cape Ministry curtailed his researches into the dawn of 
Bantu racial history, but this dawn is so very misty that 
perhaps he has not really lost so much as he seems to think by 
being compelled to turn from a search after further materials 
to the arrangement of those he had already accumulated. On 
the most interesting question of all, the origin of the great 
ruins of Rhodesia, he is so cautious as to justify some irrita- 
tion in his readers. Dogmatism on this subject is undesirable, 


times might have contained some summary, if not some 
reasoned criticism, of its copious literature. But on his own 


| ground of Bantu and Hottentot folklore Dr. Theal is extremely 


interesting, though even here we miss the enlightenment 
which might have come from a comparative treatment of the 
tales which he records. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
“The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer.’ By David Dancan. 
London: Methuen. 1908. 15s. net. 

Dr. Duncan’s biography is not one of ‘thosé impertinences 
which are often foisted upon the public by the self-appointed 
biographerin search of a subject for book-making. Nearly thirty 
years ago he was asked by Spencer to write his Life, and Spencer 
left the request in his will that Dr. Duncan should write a 
biography in one volume of moderate size. At that time 
Spencer himself had published his Autobiography in two large 
volumes, and he desired that the account should be carried 
forward from 1883, when the Autobiography ended, to the 
close of his life. The sixty-two years included in the Auto- 
biography have been treated by Dr. Duncan in just about one- 
half of the present volume of five hundred and fifty pages. 
The rest contains the subsequent twenty years which Spencer 
had not dealt with. In addition there are several appendices, 
one by Spencer entitled “ Physical Traits and Some Sequences ” 
which would have found its proper place in the Autobiography ; 
another entitled “The Filiation of Ideas”, of over forty pages, 
also by Spencer, of great interest, and which he described as a 
sketch plan of the synthetic philosophy. It was written for 
publication in this volume. Dr. Duncan’s description of it is 
that it elucidates the natural evolution of the evolution theory, 
besides serving as a sketch plan of the synthetic philosophy. 
“In itself an exceedingly valuable document, its value is 
enhanced by the fact that it was his final contribution to the 
theory of evolution.” Spencer himself in his autobiography 
supplied such abundant material for his personal history that a 
Life by another hand, going over the same ground, might be 
expected to be little more than a summary or restatement. 
Dr. Duncan confesses that the Autobiography has added to his 
difficulties ; but though there is little of importance in it which 
is not familiar to the readers of the Autobiography Dr. Duncan 
has skilfully avoided needless repetitions. As to the twenty- 
one years untouched in the Autobiography the present book is 
the only authoritative record. As a narrative of the external 
facts of Spencer's career the volume is done on a scale not out 
of proportion. At the same time it contains a sufficient 
account of Spencer’s character and modes of thought both for 
a guide and a warning to the student of Spencer’s philosophy. 
Not that Dr. Duncan attempts a really critical estimate of 
Spencer’s philosophy. We should not expect it from him any 
more than from Spencer himself, It has not been difficult for 
him to collate much praise from many eminent men who 
admired Spencer as the great generaliser and systematiser of 
biological and physical science interpreted by the general 
evolutionary idea. This remains his due ; and to understand 
the thought of the nineteenth century we must understand 
Spencer’s influence. Dr. Duncan shows us Spencer as he 
appeared to his contemporaries. It is given to no biographer 
to know how posterity will regard his hero. 

“The Truth ebout Port Arthur.’ By E. K. Nojine. Londong 
Murrey. 1908. 16s. net. 

M. Nojine was the accredited Russian war correspondent in 
Port Arthur, and went through the greater part of the siege, 
This book is an abridged translation by Capt. A. B. Lindsay 
and Major E. D. Swinton of that which M. Nojine published 


after the war. As the translators remark, it reads as if it might ° 


have furnished the material for the official indictment upon 
which General Stéssel and some of the other senior officers 
who conducted the defence were afierwards condemned, 


(Continued on page 668.) 
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EPOCH-MAKING DISCOVERY. 
PoPE’s PHYSICIAN CONGRATULATES DISCOVERER, 
CURE FOR NERVOUSNESS. 

Why the Body Outlives the Brain. 


MANY eminent physicians of world-wide fame have expressed 


the highest praise of the discovery by Dr. Karl Hartmann of 
the antidote for. “‘ Neurasthenia”, better known as nervous 
breakdown. 

A letter of warm congratulation to hand from the Pope’s 
physician is as follows :— 

Rome. 

made a trial in my private practice of ‘ Antineurasthin ’, 
and shall prescribe it henceforward, as it is an admirable agent 
for toning and strengthening the nervous system. 

“T take the liberty of congratulating you on your discovery. 

“ (Signed) Dr. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI, 
“ Physician-in-Ordinary to his Holiness Pope Pius X.” 


Certainly not less hearty and sincere will be the praise of 
those whom painful experience has taught the meaning of the 
strange names applied to what has been most appropriately 
termed “The Twentieth Century Disease”. 

Ministers, politicians, financiers, brokers, authors, journalists, 
heads of businesses and commercial departments, actors and 
actresses, &c.—in short, leaders in all walks of life—furnish by 
far the highest percentage of victims. 

Beginning with the apparently trivial symptomatic condition 
of “ sensitiveness” or “nervousness” (or “touchiness”, as the 
victim’s candid friends may describe it), the disease may, if 
neglected or encouraged in its development, progress through 
some of the following serious stages :— 


Sensitiveness 
Restlessness Irritability 
Melancholia N ervousness Pessimism 
Hysteria Steady Work Dizziness 
Memory Weak Lack of 
Weakness Will Power Mental Clarity 
Brain Fag Insomnia 


Mental Derangement 
Suicidal Tendency 


* Suicide while of unsound mind”, “ Death from unknown 
causes”, and the many strange cases of the poor sufferers 
suddenly forgetting their identity, or failing to recognise their 
whereabouts, are alarmingly common manifestations of the 
development to advanced stages of ‘‘Neurasthenia” and 
“ Nervous Asthenia”, 

REMARKABLE SUCCESS IN ENGLAND. 

During the short time Antineurasthin has been introduced 
into England, it has been used with remarkable success in all 
cases of Nervous Exhaustion, Headache, Shaking Epilepsy, 
Sciatica, Acute Neuralgia, Brain Concussion, Paralysis, whilst 

cases have been successfully treated after having been pre- 
nounced incurable by upwards of twelve doctors. 

The success of Dr, Carl Hartmann in his world-important 
discovery of a means of extracting the Myelinic (or Lecithinic) 
ea from certain vegetables rich in brain and nerve- 
puilding constituents is due to his appreciation and under- 
standing of the vital importance of brain and nerve nutrition. 

It has, of course, been well known that certain drugs have 
the power of increasing the capacity or ability of certain nerve 
organs, but only at the expense of the organs themselves, their 
nervous force, their structure, and future capacity, 

“ Antineurasthin ” increases the functional power of the brain 
and nerves in the same way that the ordinary meal! sustains the 
physical strength, 

This is beeause it “ divectly” repairs, rebuilds, and thus 
strengthens the brain and nerve system, 

“ Antineurasthin”, in brief, may be truly described as the 
staple food for the mental worker, inasmuch as it renews and 
maintains our valuable brain and nerve energy after having 
restored the whole nervous system to a normal condition. 

At the request of a number of influential British scientists 
and medical men, arrangements have been made whereby 
those readers who would like to personally test Dr. Hartmann’s 
theory and preparation may do so free of charge upon 

o secure the trial supply of Dr. Hartmann’s “ Anti- 
neurasthin ”, together with a copy of Dr. Kuhner’s remark- 
able treatise on * The Brain and Nervous System”, all that is 
ne¢essary is to send name and address, with 2¢. stamps for 
vostage, addressed to the Antineurasthin Co., 113 Botolph 

ouse, Eastcheap, London, 


EVERYONE INVESTS 


with the desire to obtain profitable results, and it is 
certain that that aspiration is fulfilled time and again 
by those who have found the method best suited to 
their means, their knowledge, their opportunities, and 
their temperaments. 


Some investors like to be constantly active and 
watchful, while others are more passive, or have not 
the opportunity to be nimble; some prefer to pay in 
full for their Stock if they have the capital, while } 
others would not if they could, and others yet again 
have not the necessary knowledge. 


A book might be written on the subject of all the 
little variations and their influences on successful in- } 
vestment, but here we need not do more than touch f 
lightly on the subject. We can only say that every- 
one—with means either large or small, knowledge 
great or little, opportunities many or few—can find a 
method nowadays by which he (or she) can success- 
fully enter into Stock Exchange Investments. 

The CENTRAL STOCK EXCHANGE, Ltd. (which 
was established in 1893), will send descriptive booklet, 
with Finance weekly for six months free of charge, to 
every applicant mentioning the Sufurday Review, and } 
will afford full and simple explanation, with suggestions § 
as to the best method to be pursued. 


Write to the Manager, 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
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& BLUE 
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“M. Nojine’s principal themes are the un of Port 
Arthur for a siege, largely due to the incapacity of General 
‘Stéssel, and his contempt for the J and the divided 
authority and quarrels amongst the officers entrusted with the 
defence. The only two officers accredited jwith the zeal and 
ability demanded by the circumstances are Generals Smirnoff 
and Kondrakuko, and they were thwarted at every step through 
jealousy by Generals Stéssel and Fock. The most remarkable 
facts are that when General Kuropatkin had decided on the 
necessity for superseding General Stéssel this General con- 
cealed his supersession from General Smirnoff, hoping that in 
the meantime some victory over the Japanese would rehabilitate 
this credit. He hoped for the arrival of General Kuropatkin 
and for victories: neither of which events happened. In the 
meantime the enemy occupied Dalny, which through neglect 
~was allowed to fall into their hands in its full efficiency for 
transpert. General Stéssel “began reporting direct to the 
Tsar, to whom he sent telegrams describing an absolutely 
untrue condition of affairs. He turned the defeats and retire- 
ments in the district into victories, and telegrams of con- 
gratulation began to come in from their Imperial Majesties ”. 
M. Nojine tells with bitterness how ultimately Stéssel, against 
the remonstrances of Smirnofi and all the senior officers, 
surrendered the fortress. It is plain that he considers the 


Russian soldiers superior to the Japanese, and that if they had thar amazing incident is one of the finest pieces of English 


been commanded by capable officers Port Arthur would not 
have been captured. The book ends with describing how on 
the way to discuss terms of surrender an officer of the Japanese 
General Staff was recognised as a man called Ito, who had 


‘been in Arthur for several years as a watchmaker. The com- | There are fragments of a romance projected by Renan but not 


‘ment is “ Smal! wonder they beat us ”. 


‘Sixty Years of Protection in Canada.” By Edward Porritt. 


London: Macmillan. 1908. 5s. net. 
We infer from Mr. Porritt’s title-page that he began life in 
“Manchester. Free-trade England was so little to his liking 
that he left it to make his home in the United States. And 


now, while benefiting by a system which is perhaps the most | 
unneighbourly in Christendom, he deems” himself qualified to | 


devote a whole volume to the vituperation of Canada because 
her freely-elected statesmen dare to go their own national way. 
The spirit in which Mr. Porritt surveys Canadian politics from 
his United States retreat is evident from the ——— where 
passages from the hasty political utterances Alexander 
Mackenzie and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the two Liberal Premiers 
of Confederated Canada, are dragged out of their context to 
label Canada’s policy an “inhuman policy” “consistent with 
what we call the Dark Ages”. In Mr. Porritt’s eyes Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is a traitor to Liberalism and his country’s best interests. 
He talks of “the betrayal of 1897”—the year of the Preference— 
and taunts the veteran Sir Richard Cartwright with his former 
pseudonym, “the Cobden of Canadian Liberalism”. Mr. 
Fielding gets even less consideration, and among all the 
journals in the Dominion there is apparently only one ex- 
ponent of Canada’s true national interests. Yet the policy of 
Sir John Macdonald again and again won the overwhelming 
approva! of the Canadian people, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier holds 

r to-day after several general elections. We cannot doubt 
Mr. Porritt’s sincerity. Wecanonly extend to him our sympathy 
in his strange hallucination. 


‘* Memories of Men and Books.’ By the Rev. Alfred John Church. 
London : Smith, Elder. 1908. 6s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Church’s book is full of interesting reminiscences, amus- 
ing stories, pleasant gossip, and the literary “shop” of a 
writer who for forty years has lived amongst books and made 
his living out of writing them or writing about them. He 
is an expert who could make a readable book or review on 
almost any subject ; and he has exercised his art very success- 
fully on his own career and made of what is essentially not 
more distinguished than that of many other men of letters a 
story which is never dull. We envy Mr. Church the vivacity 
and serenity which enable him to look back with complacency 
and contentment over sixty years spent as schoolmaster 
and curate, or, crowning dignity of all, as a reviewer of forty 
years’ standing, during which he computes that he has 
dealt with between forty and fifty thousand books. Mr. 
Church is in fact the champion reviewer, and almost the 
champion book-maker, for he has prepared some seventy volumes 
for the instruction and edification of youth: “ Stories from 
Homer” and so on, well known and fairly profitable, we are 
glad to learn. We should have thought this about the dullest 
material conceivable for an autobiography ; but in fact the 
book is quite enjoyable. It is also encouraging for men in the 
same “line” as Mr. Church himself when they see him so 
cheerful about it. Besides, they can appreciate the humours 
of such a story as that of the editor of a weekly contemporary 
who imagined: Mr. Church to be the great authority on a 
subject he really knew nothing about, and would persist in 
sending to him al! the books. 

British Muscum: Reproductions of Illuminated 
Series III. British Museum, Longmans, and Quariteh. 6s. 

We read in the preface that these fifty plates form the last 
volume of this series. In any circumstances we should 
egret the decision of Dr. Warner not to continue this useful 


and delightful publication, but the excellence and admirable 
arrangement of this the last volume, and the care with which 
the manuscripts have been selected, both as being characteristic 


of the various schools and for their beauty, make the decision 
doubly regrettable. We are almost inclined to believe that the 
British Museum does more to promote study by its publications 
than even by its special exhibitions, for though they are attrac- 
tive and interesting toa high degree the effect is not permanent 
on the mind unless followed by study at home. Sir Edward 
Thompson gave a great impetus to these publicatiens when he 
became Director, and we hope he will use his influence and 
encourage them to appear still oftener. 


The volumes of the Eversley edition of Tennyson’s Poems 
appear now in quick succession. The sixth volume, just out, 
has the ballads and various other poems. The editor’s notes 
which will be read with chief interest are no doubt those on 
“ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”. Tennyson himself thought 
the two Locksley Halls his most “historically interesting ” 
poems as descriptive of the tone of the age at two different 
periods of his life. But we doubt whether many readers, if 
any, are likely to interest themselves in the poems as pictures 
of an epoch. Very interesting are some notes by Kinglake, 
given to Tennyson at the time he was writing his poem on 
Scarlett’s charge at Balaclava. Kinglake’s own description of 


prose of the nineteenth century. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Mai. 
This number is by no means one of the most interesting. 


completed. There is a review of Mr. Churton Collins’ work on 
Voltaire and Rousseau in England, not very sympathetic, by 


| M. de Wyzewa, who, however, frankly confesses that he knows 


| time the Plébiscite and the results which flowed from it. 


little of the subject. M. Ollivier continues to pour forth pages 
on the last years of the Second Empire, taking for his text this 
We 
cannot help wondering how much longer it will take 
M. Ollivier to discover that this matter has been well-nigh 
written out, by himself if not by others. M. de Witte, we 
presume a Belgian, writes strongly in defence of the Congo 
Belge, but his attempts to throw suspicion on the British 
attitude in the matter cannot deceive any reasonable being. 
M. de la Sizeranne, as we might expect, writes with distinction 
and knowledge on the Salons. 


For this Week’s Books see page 670. 
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GOSPELS OF ANARCHY 


By VERNON LEE, author of ‘Studies of 
The Eighteenth Century in Italy.” 
10s. 6d. net. 


DETERIORATION OF SOUL. 
TOLSTOY AS PROPHET. 
NIETZSCHE AND THE “WILL TO POWER.” 
PROFESSOR JAMES AND THE “ WILL TO BELIEVE.” 
THE ECONOMIC PARASITISM OF WOMEN. 
ON MODERN UTOPIAS : 

AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. H. G. WELLS. 

Ete., Ete. 


CRIMINAL APPEAL AND EVIDENCE. 


By N. W. SIBLEY, B.A., LL.M., Joint Author of “ Inter- 
national Law as interpreted during ‘the Russo-Japanese War 
T5s. net. 


The Journal of Commerce says :—‘* Mr. Sibley’s work is so exhaustive that its 
as a text-book may be confidently recommended.” 


‘THE STATUTES OF WALES. 


Collected, arranged and edited by TYOR BOWEN, Barrister- 
at-law, of the South Wales Circuit. 21s. net. 


FIRST REVIEW, 


“It isfar from -as-dust volume its title would lead us to 
It is a living abstra: Weish Mr. Ivor Bowen is to be 

on having made one of the most notable contributions on record to the bibliography 
of bis country."— Western Mai. 


ct. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. | (BC. 
By H. STUART JONES, M.A. With Maps and Tilustra- 
tions. Story of the Nations Series. 5s. 

“ A really valuable and instructive book.”—Daily Chronicie. 


NOTE.—A complete list of the Volumes in the Story of the Nations Series, 
the Standard history of the world, will be sent post free to any address on 


lion. 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 

By CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. | 55. net each. 
‘Vol. I. HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION. 
‘Vol. Il. HISTORY OF MEDIAZVAL CIVILISATION. 


A concise review of the development of European civilisation since the downfall 
of the Roman Empire. 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 


By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


net. 


New Impression. 8s. 6d. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A GENEALOGY OF MORALS AND POEMS. 
THE CASE OF WAGNER. 
OF DAY. 


THE SWISS DEMOCRACY : 
A Study of a Sovereign People. 
By H. D. LLOYD and JOHN A. HOBSON. 6s. net. 
“I can only recommend legislators to read it, trade unionists to purchase it, 


pocamess to lecture on it, and all ethical and similar societies tc discuss it chapter 
_—— ~The Review of Reviews. 


GERMAN EDUCATION, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Ph.D. 56. 


thoughtful, erudite, 
to th 


net. 


concise, and readable treatise, it may be safely xecom- 
e attention of all classes of students of the histor y of 
‘colsmast. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ApELPHI TERRACE LonDoON. { 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCHEOLOGY 
sa age | Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in 


Rome. Vol. II. New York: Mactiillan. 
Royal Academy Pictures and Sculpture, 1908. Cassell. §>. net. 
BtoGRAPHY 
Colonel Saunderson M.P. (Reginald Lucas). Murray. 12s. net. 
The Life of Sir Halliday Macartney (Demetrius C, Boulger). Lane. 
2Is. net. 
Life and Letters of George Jacob Holyoake (Joseph McCabe. 2 vols.). 
Watts. 16s. net. 


FICTION 
During Her Majesty’s Pleasure (M. E. Braddon). Hurst and Blackett. 
35. 6d. 


35 

Young Lord Stranleigh (Robert Barr). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Sacred Skull (George Meredith); The Gate of Sinners (Mrs. 
Coulson Kermmahan). Everett. 6s. each. 

The Child of Chance (Maxime Formont); The Bishop’s Scapegoa 
(Thomas Bailey‘Clegg). Lane. each. 

The Forefront of the Battle (Andrew Loring). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Restitution (Dorothea Gerard) ; One Man’s Sin (Hope Protheroe) ; 
Five Nights (Victoria Cross). Long. 6s. _ 

The Lost {Katharine Tynan). Milne. 6s. 

Bunkum (Frank Richardson) ; The Count’s Chauffeur (Chronicled by 
William Le Queux) ; The Profession of Life (Horace Annesley 
Vachell); As ina Looking Glass (F. C. Philips); The Letters 
which Never Reached Him. Nash. 1s, net each. 

HISTORY 

Modern England (Alfred William Benn. 2 vols.). Watts. 

The Romance of Northumberland (A. G. Bradley). 
75. 6d. net. 

History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902 (Compiled by the 
Direction of His Majesty’s Government. Vols. III. and IV.). 
Hurst and Blackett. 215. net. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the Third (Luke Owen 
Pike). Mackie. 

The Old English Bible and other Essays (Francis Aidan Gasquet) 
Bell. 6:5. net. 

Turbines (Engineer-Commander A. E. Tompkins). S.P. K. 35. 6d 

Memories and Vagaries (Axel Munthe). Murray. $5. n 

Bonaparte and the Consulate (A. C. Thibaudeau). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Ballads and other Poems (Annotated b z 
45. net; Dictionary & the Englis 
(William James), 4s. 6d. Macmillan. 

THEOLOGY 

The Old Testament in ae. <e of Modern Research (Rev. J. R. 
Cohen). Parker. 45. 

The Apocalypse of St. L.-IIL 
Macmillan. 55. 

The of the Veda: The Ancient Religion of India (Maurice 


7s. net. 
Methuen. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson), 
and German Languages 


(By the late F. J. A. Hort). 


Bloomfield). Putnams. 6s. 
Hints on Old Testament Theology (Archibald Duff), Black. 
25. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
The Cruise of the *‘ Branwen” (Theodore Andrea Cook). Privately 
lished. 
The d’s End (W. H. Hudson). Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. net. 
From Peking to Mandalay (R. F. Johnston). Murray. 15s. net. 
VERSE 
Dépit Amoweux: a Comedy (J. B. Poguelin Moliere). Dent. 
is. 6d. net. 
The Magna Charts : an Historical Drama (H.C. Daniel). Stockwell. 
35. net. 
Musical Imaginings (Marcus S. C. Kickards), Clifton: Baker. 
45. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
| Anecdota Oxoniensia: Yasuf and Zalikha (by Firdausi of Tis. Edited 
by Hermann Ethé). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 265. 
Clerical Humour of Olden Time (Frederick Douglas How). Pitman, 


6s. net. 

Creed of Buddha, The (By the Author of ‘* The Creed of Christ”), 
Lane. 55. net, 

| Gene of Anarchy and other Contemporary Studies (Vernon Lee). 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net, 


Naval Annual, The, 1908 (Edited by T, A, Brassey), Portsmouth: 


Griffin. 125, 6d. net. 

Operas of Wagner, The (J. Cuthbert Hadden), Edinlurgh: Jack. 
6s. net. 

Sayings of Grandmamma and Others, The (Elinor Glyn), Duckworth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR May :;—Mercure de France, U/r.50 5 
La Revue, 1/v.25; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7, ; Scotia, 7d. 5 
The Atlantic Monthly, 15, 


Just Published. (1064 pp.) Cloth, 38s. 
THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF CIVIL PROCEEDINGS 
BY AND AGAINST THE CROWN 


AND DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
With Numerous boris and Precedents. 
By GEORGE STUART ROBERTSON, Esq,., 
Basrister 


-~at-Law. 


STEVENS & SONS, LIMITED, 
x29 & 120 CHANCERY LANF, 


LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 
Messrs. Constable’s List.| Edward Stanford’s List 
Ready Immediately. STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship 
Gjéa,” 1903-1907. 
’ By ROALD AMUNDSEN 


With a Supplement by First Lieutenant GODFRED HANSEN, 


Vice-Commander of the Expedition. 


2 vols. nearly 800 pages. With about 139 Illustrations 
and 3 Bape. 31s. 6d. net. 


An Book. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
VOLUNTEER FORCES. 


From the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. 


By CECIL SEBAG-MONTEFIORE, 


Captain and Hon. Major ist Midd. Royal Engineers (Volunteers), 
Captain Reserve of Officers. 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour and Photogravure. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“It isa wholly admirable piece of work, ly sited ground which has too long 
Leen left unexplored. The author has carefully sifted and incorporated whatever is 
valuable in a narrative which is exceeding] Of the deepest interest 
alike to students of military affairs and to the en ‘of the general history of this 
COMETS From the 


Orders should now be emda for 


() THE LATER YEARS OF 
CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 


By EDITH SICHEL. 


Illustrated. Uniform with ‘‘ Catherine de Medici and the 
French Reformation.” net. 


(2) LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
HIPPOLYTE TAINE. 


Concluding Volume, covering the period 1871-1894. 
With a Prefatory Note by THomas Seccombs, and Complete Index. 
Uniform with the two volumes previously issued. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


(3) TRAGEDY. 
By ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE. 


The new volume in the ‘* Types of English Literature” Series. Price 
6s net. Uniform with **The Popular Ballad” and ‘* The Literature 
of Roguery.” 


VEL 
MAROTZ. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, ‘Author of Admonition.” 


ne One of the mest striking novels of the year, A book worth reading and to be 
read,’ British 
“Ttisa atety masterpiece—not indeed asa novel, but as a series of vividly 
painted pictures of Sicilian life." —Odserver, 


THE DAUGHTER. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, * Author of Couilict.” 


“* The Daughter’ is a novel to buy, to read, to think about, and to pass oa to 
many friends,” — Westminster Gazette, 


Ready next week. 
PAULINE. w. £. Nornis. 
ROSE MACLEOD. By ALICE BROWN. 


THE COUNTRY HOME 


for June is ready to-day at all 
bookstalis. Enlarged to 70 pages 


with 80 Illustrations, Gd. net. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. Thirteem 
olumes. e crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. each (sold separately). 
‘English geography may be proud of such a series.”—A theneuz. 


Just Published. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Vol. 2.—Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes. 


By F. H. H, GUILLEMARD, M.A., M.D. 
Second Edition. a= by A. H. LL.D. 590 pages, 16 Maps 
and Charts, 47 Illustrations. 


y GEO. HISHOLM i I a and tor ustrations. 

EUROPE. Vol The navia, and the Low 
Countries. By Gzo. G. CxisHoLm, M.A., B.Sc. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 

a Northern and Eastern Asia, Caucasia, Russian Turkestam 
Empire, and Japan. Second Edition. By A. H. Keane, 


Chinese 
LL.D., F.R.G. With 8 and on Illustrations. 


AS‘A. Vol. Hi. an, India, Indo-China, 
and By A. H, Keana, 
F.R.G, +S With 7 Maps and 8g Illustrations. 
ICA. . 1. North Afriea. Second Edition. By A. H. Keanz, LL.D., 
F. s and 77 Illustrations. 
- Vol. South Africa.” Second Edition. By A. H. Keane, LL.D., 


F.R.G.S. Ma s and 92 Illustrati 
NORTH AMERICA. Vol. |. Canada and Newfou 


By Sanuvet Epwarp 

Dawson, Litt.D. F.R.S.C. With 18 and go Illustrations. 
AMERICA. The States. By Henry Gannett, ~ yd 

Geographer of met United States Geological Survey. With 16 Maps and 7 


Illustrations. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. |. South America. 2 H. Keane, 


yA 
F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. Marxuam, F.R.S. With numerous 


Maps and I!lustrations. 

AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. li. Central By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. Marxuam, F.R.S. ith numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 

Australia and New Zealand. Second Exdition. By- 
Dr. J. W. Grecory, F.R.S. With 33 Maps and So Illustrations. 
VOLUME. 
ef Geographical and Terms and of Words of 
eccurrence in the composition of sueh Terms and of Plaee. 
By Atexanver Knox, B.A, F.R.G.S. 472 pages, large crown 3vo. 


Detailed Illustrated Prospectus gra gratis on application. 


Loxpoy: EDWARD STANFORD, 
r2, 13, & 14, Long Aere, W.C. 
Geographer to His Mayesty the King. 


THE SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER 


Weekly issue of 
Westminster Gazette.” 


It contains ali ‘‘ F.C.G.’s’”’ cartoons 


Buy 


ef the week. 
Of its unique page of Problems and 
Prizes. 
Because Of its Book Reviews and Literary 


Of the variety of General Articles 
and Short Stories. 


It is the only Weekly Magazine 
Review of the kind. 


It costs but a Peany a Week. 


NEVER FAILS TO 
Please and Satisty 


Londog; A, CONSFABLE & CO. Lid. 10 Orange Street, W.C, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


EDUCATION. 


‘THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Eso., 
M.A., J.P., &c. (deceased), Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater. 


FIRST PORTION. 


A., &e. (deceased), 
‘arliament for the Western 
containing Antiquarian T 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 


QUERNMORE: 


i inclu oger Payne, Constant and for many 
Bedford, Larne, & &e. FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly ‘FIRST TRIAL 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 veda BOOS Street, 


Strand, W.C. 
MANUSCRIPTS, including Selections from the of W of w. RYLANDs, 
Esq., Camden Hill Place, W., the late Dr. J. C. Somes One te of the 
Executors), his Grace the Duke of SuTHERLaNpD, K.G., &c., removed from 
Trentham Hall, comprising Works in the Various ree of Literature, including 
the Writings of T. F. Dibdin and others on Typograp hy and Bibliography, pro- 
ductions of early pr the first printed Helree Bi Bible, a 
Godex of the Vel oa the Fifteenth Century; Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, 
~ finely bo adeloup; Paulus Giovius on Roman Fishes, with > 
MS. Notes by Gray the Poet ; early and rare English and Foreign Books ; 
of Prints Portraits, and fine Illustrated Works, &c. 

y be viewed two days prior. may be had. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA, 


A bre We PORTION OF THE FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
MANUSCRIPTS AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
SIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS, BART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 12 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 15, and Three Following Days, at One o'clock 
Classical, Hist T ical, G 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Century. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
fi 


AMINATION.—JUNE ond, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of 

ve or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum. Faber Exhibition 

~ 7 awarded to who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value 

£2 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 
ship. For qucinine apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June oth, rcth, and rrth. At least EIGHTEEN 

fay tee Fre value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholarships 
for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY ; Three Scholarships for 
CANDID ATES FOR THE ARMY ; and the second of Three Entrance Scholar- 
ships recently founded LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, each of the value 
€ 435 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference for r boys born educated, 
iding in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE XHIBITIONS. 


precisely, a fu irther portion of the orical, 
and other MANUSCRIPTS LE RS, &c., of the 1 
Sir Tuomas Pururers, Bart., F.R.S., &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and 
Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, including nearly one bundred and fifty Manuscripts 
on Vellum, comprising numerous Works r to the History of France; 
Aristotle Hi Hildegard, Tevenal, Sol Virgil, 
om ian, u 
Vitz &c.; Wardrobe Rolls of 
Edward L., the Earls of Norfolk and Kent, temp. Edw. I 
Book of the Huntsman of Charles VI. of France, &c. ; 7 
with Books and State Documents of the time ‘ot IL, 1 
~ & V., and VI.; State — of the time of Charles II. and 
Wiliam 1 a, including the Letter Books of the Earl of Melfort Sir P. Rycaut, 
Correspondence of Sir R. Southwell, Sir E. Dering, the Earl of Abingd ion, &c. ; 
Tope ical, Genealogical and Heraldic Works, including the Canniatinn of 
St. Botolph's, on, Waltham Abbey, Lanwate, Mohun, Feodarium de Segrave ; 
with important Collections relating to Ireland, Yorkshire and other Counties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Cataleguesmeybehed = 


EL SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


«GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 


AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A B C. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. elephose : 


botels and ‘Boarding bouses. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. 
500 Feet above Sea Few Minutes from Knole House and 
Park. . Bracing Air. Gravel Soil. 
Twelve — e of old-world den, commanding beautiful views. Suites of 
Electric Light. pec Motor Garage. First-class Horses and 
es. Omnibus meets trains. 
30. 


G. MARSHALL, Resident Proprietor. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 

“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 

‘MODERATE TERMS. Onnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


B RIGHTON. —ROV AL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Sea View. Electric light throughout. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO : Overlooking Bay. 
kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
“The BEST Hotel in Bournemouth. "The July 7, 1907. Onty 
ow East Cuirr. Overlooking Bay and Pier. Hotel Orchestra. Electric 

lift. No ch charge for or lights. VISED AND VERY MopERATE TariFF. 
A la carte or inclusive. Golf. Garage. | . A. Scuwase, General Manager. 


Cleared with TIS. Used everywhere 
unfailing success since Mr, E. Howarth, F.Z.S., eof 
at Workhouse. to HM. the Kin; 


For particulars apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 

ener, | M.A., East Meon Vi oe Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 

‘ward or delicate boys ‘G7 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, grounds. 

Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French andGerman. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 
Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
ant x Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerix, BAL 
(Lond.), Finst Class Classica) Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
FOR GIRLS. —Education in al] its branches. 
Musical and received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N. WwW. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
iful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


IGHGATE.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fine Situation. Large Playing Field. 
Individual attention. Preparation for Examinations. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, 
for of | of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. 
advantages.—Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory G 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 

EARL’S COURT UARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 

MEN'S Individual teaching in subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. tire charge.— Principal, Miss Hunr. 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S. THOROLD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 
r ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams, ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


91 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms. —HOME 
GIRLS. Persoual Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation,— 
Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
C1 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose 


If you want ANY book on ANY subject write to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES 1S8UED— Mili » Naval, America, 
Africa, Australia, As Asia, Remainders, &c. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


| 
LIBRARY of Ex 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticiem. First Series. 
“tssays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 
2 vo 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, 4. & 
Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 
The Eversiey Bible. Arranged i in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Mackatt, M.A. 
Vol. Il. Deuteronomy-—2 Samuel. 
Vol. 111. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—La ti Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


€ssays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By FitzGerap. 
Edited by A. W. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
Bean Church's Misoellaneous Writings. Collected 


POLLARD. 2 vols, 


Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. ! Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission < Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


tife and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Marv C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late aye Lustig Sreruen and Sir Frepericx 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Morey, M.P. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. ! Poems. 


_English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Atpis 


Wricut. 2vols. New 


ard FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


of Edw 
1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward FitzCerald. Edited by W. 


Avpis Wricur. 


Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Bartey SaunpERs. 
*,° The Scientific and Astietis, Maxims were Select Huxley and 


Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gosss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols, 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


J. R. Creen’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series, 


QGuesses at Truth. By Two Brortners. 
Earthwork Out of Tusoany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers." Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 

‘Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Sriticiems on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


2 
pects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, M. Roscor. 


Brief Literary Criticism, Edited by his Niece, EvizaseTu M. Roscor, 
The Choloe of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic 


The teen of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By Freoer ARRISON, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AinceR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s —— Works. 
Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropologicai Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philoso ical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers Progress of 
in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. al dition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Co.vin. 
Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charlies Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Veast. : vol. 

Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 

Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Lei "s Sch and other Writings. 

Taies from Shakespeare. By and Mary Lams. 

The — of Charies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon Arncsr, 
M.A. 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D 


The Poetical Works of John Milton, Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopedi 

3 vols. 


On Compromise. : vol. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. § « vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 
a Future Life, and other Essays. 


and 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 


Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Mvers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


AnnE THACKERAY RiTCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 

Ecc omo. ural igion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shak With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
WiitiaMm Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
by the Author. Edited by Hattam, Lorpv TENNYSON. 9 vols. 
Vol. I. Poems. 1 Vol. Il. Poeme. 
Vol. IU. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Others to follow. 


in the His Thought in the 


of Bel gio D.C.L., 


12 vols. 


13 vols. 


By 


—, By Brooxe Foss Lord Bishop of 

rham. 

The Works of Edited by Professor 
Knicur.. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched 


by H. Mangsss. volt, 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. Prose Wor a 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 
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FRE UENT SATE TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
P. & O. MALT. ADEN, BOMBAY AY. KURRACHE EE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, al = 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. & O. CHEAP TICKETS, PLEASURE and 
we. THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
at 422 E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 


Published every Wednesday. 
Che Best of all the Ladies” Papers. 


CONTAINS : Ww 
ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE THE LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS. 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. COURT AND SOCIETY NEWS. 
TEAMERS LEA LEAVE I LONDON EVERY bY ALTERNATE ware WEDDINGS OF THE WEEK (Illustrated). 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. =e 


NOTES ON SPORTS & PASTIMES FOR WOMEN. 


ARTICLES ON FASHION, TOILET, &c., 
by the Best Writers. 


EVERYTHING OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 


| A SIXPENNY PAPER FOR THREEPENCE,. 
| OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Asce lena, Bay. 


| 
nsion, St. Helena, and Lobito ' 


Service London _| Southampton 


* ARMADALE CASTLE .. | RoyalMail | — | Maye 
DUNLUCE CASTLE”. Iptermediats | May Sport Politics 
+ GASCON Intermediate | May 29 Mer Society Literature, 
* Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas, Ascension and St. Helena. || Drama Fiction 


SIXPENCE. “very Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Go.r, HuntTINnc, LAWN Tennis. 


Steamers 


Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 


scngs CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.; | 
‘est-End Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 
Cook & Son, 13 Street, WwW. 


| 
R. ANDERSON & CO., | 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT | 
| 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 


CONTRACTORS, It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT FOR A BOY. 


Worth 45/., Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6. 


BIRDS’ EGCS BRITISH ISLES. 


24 Plates, including 459 drawings of Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


_ 106 Pages of Descriptive Letterpress, complete with Index, in one Volume. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side,. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted that ten eggs of the 
Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House-Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the 
Chaffinch, seven of the Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow-Bunting, nine of 
the Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and nine of the Kestrel, 
it will give some idea of the thoroughness with which this work was prepared. 


For the collation of the text from the larger work, “ British Birds with their Nests 
and Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were secured. With the exception of 
the Introduction and a few additional signed notes to some of the species, the wording 
of the text, as published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent as above to the Publisher, together with Postal Order for 10/6. 
c/o Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.. 
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CHARRON, LIMITED. 


‘Tue First Ordinary General Meeting of Charron, Limited, was held on Thursday, 
at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., Mr. Davison Dalziel (chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 
The ‘Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the notice convening the meeting 
cand the Auditors’ report, 
The Chairman said: The Directors have submitted the balance-sheet and 
accounts for the year up to November 30, 1907, and it is for me now to move: 
“That the Directors’ report. and the accounts to that date, namely, November 30, 
1907, be, and they are hereby, received and adopted.” I think you must agree with 
me when I say that for the period under review, and since the business was taken 
over by your Company, it has shown steady and continuous progress. If you will 
turn to'the prospectus, which was issued in 1906, you will find that the Company was 
capitalised upon the basis of the previous year’s profits, which amounted to £42,577. 
‘When you compare the net profits in question with the net profits (£73,270 5s. 7d.) 
which are placed before you for the year under review, there can be very little 
doubt that the hopes which were held out in the prospectus of increased 
profits in the future were amply justified. Turning to the balance-sheet, you 
will observe that we have considered it prudent to practically wipe out the 
underwriting and preliminary expenses, which amounted to £45,428. We have 
written Off against this £36,816 17s. 11d., leaving only £8,617 10s. 3d. to be 
dealt with in the future. You will observe that while the gross profits from 
trading account were £130,704, the net profits were £73,270. An inquiring 
shareholder and friend of mine has asked me to explain the difference between 
the gross and the net profits, and I doso by calling your attention to the fact 
that there is much set out in the profit and loss account which might equally 
well have been debited against the accounts before the gross profit was arrived at. 
Thus you will find an item of £3,688 7s. 7d. for motor power, lighting, heating, &c., 
an item of £14,686 for maintenance and upkeep of buildings, &c., and, in fact, 
various items which, had they been treated otherwise, would have reduced the 
gross profits, but which would, of course, have had no effect upon the net profit. 
‘Since the incorporation of the Company, and in order to cope with the growing 
requirements of your business, the Board acquired on your behalf the valuable 
freehold site adjoining the works at Puteaux, and this has now been incorporated 
with your factory. The result is that you possess one of the very best equipped 
motor-car factories in the world, capable of dealing with any reasonable pressure 
of work, and enabling you to produce what, in all sincerity, I feel justified in 
referrmg to as a motor car which, in point of view of excellence and durability, 
stands second to none in the world. That the motor manufacturing industry 
thas been passing through an acute crisis is known to you all. That crisis 
was probably more acute during the period for which your accounts are under 
review than it is now.; for signs are not wanting of an improvement in the demands 
for the better class of motor cars. At the commencement of the present year orders 
were slack ; but I think we have been more favoured in the matter of orders than most 
of our contemporaries, and we have every reason to look forward to a prosperous 
year’s business. For some time past we have been working upon a new cab model, 
and we have at last completed our first sample cab, which was brought, at the 
beginning of this week, to London, and submitted to the authorities at Scotland 
‘Yard for their approval. I am pleased to inform you that the model was, with 
some very slight modifications, approved, and that you are now in a position to enter 
the field of the great and growing motor-cab industry. I have gone very carefully 
into the question of your new vehicle, and I am satisfied that you will produce a cab 
which ovght to—and will, I hope—take its place as the very best in existe~ce. 
As an encouragement, I may say that a very important order for 150 of these cabs 
has already been arranged for, and that a second order for a further delivery of 250 
cabs will in all probability be signed before the end of the present week. In  eneral 
furtherance of our desire to bring ourselves in closer touch, as a board, with the 
working of the company’s affairs, at a recent meeting of the board certain resolu- 
tions were proposed, and I am placing them before you because I want an 
expression of opinion from you shareholders as to whether the suggestion, which 
has emanated more or less from mysélf, meets with your approval or dissent. It was 
proposed ‘‘ That a managing committee (composed of four members) be created, one 
af whom shall always be the chairman of the company. Of the remaining three 
-one shall be a director of the company, the other two being directors of the company 
or not, at the discretion of the board. The committee to have the following powers : 
To control and appove all expenditure to be incurred by the company, whether for 
stock, raw material, machinery, plant, wages, or otherwise. The general manager 
therefore to submit previously for the approval of the committee all the said expendi- 
ture. The committee to propose to the board an assistant manager to attend to the 
work inside the factory during the general manager's absence. The committee to 
control the financial, commercial, and technical management of the company. 
The general manager to report to and take his instructions from the committee. 
The committee to hold meetings, of which er minutes are to be kept, and to 
be aun to act, whatever the number of the committee may be.” I want you 
to understand that in putting forward these resolutions there is not the sligitest 
intention of belittling or reflecting upon the management or the administration of 
our general m er. It is simply that this is a great concern, growing every 
day, and likely, I , to grow more in the future, and I feel its affairs should 
not rest almost entirely upon the passing of one particular individual, and 
therefore, while we hope to retain the good offices of our man*ging director, 
we still feel—or, rather, I feel—it is a end thing to place beside him a committee 
of those who would assist him in his work, and, should any untoward accident 
occur, be ready either to take his place or to appoint someone else to do so. 
The motor car trade, as I mentioned before, has been passing through bad times; 
but Charron, Limited, shows you by its balance-sheet that these bad times have 
not affected your business, antl we present to you to-day the result of the year’s 
work, which we as a Board are extremely proud of, and which we feel sure you as 
shareholders are equally satisfied with. I now move that the report and accounts 
adopted. 
The Marquis de Mun seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Fremantle thereupon put forward as a resolution the suggestion he had made 
regarding the offering to shareholders of any debentures which might be created, 
this being seconded by Mr. Dwyer and also unanimously adopted. 


... The Chairman then asked the approval of the meeting of the policy he had out- 
lined in his — with reference to the appointment of a managing committee by 
the board. He proposed accordingly, . 

Mr. Lippens, in seconding the motion, said the chairman was to be congratulated 
upon having taken such a step. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


The Ch next proposed that the payment on July 1, 1907, of an interim 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the preferred ordinary shares, and 
an interim distribution of sd. per share on the preferred ordinary shares and 3s. per 
share on the deferred shares be confirmed. ; 

This was seconded by the Marquis de Mun, and carried. 

Mr. Harold King proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman for pre- 
je and ‘to the directors general’y for their valuable services in the interests of 
the com 7 

Mr. er seconded the vote, which was carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman thanked the shareholders for the unanimous way in which they 
had passed all the resolutions which had submitted, and for the spirit of 


-approval which had been manifested towards the board. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months ending 


April, 1908. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources .. ee ee 34,798 ozs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis.. «s 6'6o2 dwts. 
™ WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
To Mining Expenses— Cost. 
Mining .. +2 oe 464,744 3 2 
Developing ee e+ 10 
848 
Expenses :— 
ine ee ee ee 6,356 2% 
Head Office .. oe 1,319 95 °° 
Working Profit .. ee ee ee 42,826 14 2 ° 
£146,087 18 1 St 7 8625 
Value per ton 
Cr. Value. milled. 
By Gold Account ee £146,087 18 1 7 8'€25 


Dr. 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down... be PY oo £42,826 14 2 


443/347 18 11 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £3,711. 


At the 3oth April, 1908, the Company had 6,854 fine ozs. of Gold in reserve. 
The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £gor os, sd. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months endi 
30th April, 1908. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources... 21,988 ozs. 
Total Vield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. —.. 7°153 Gwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. ' 
Dr. Cost Cost per ton 
To Mining Expenses— P milled. 
eveloping ee ee 7:739 7 5 
441,899 15 9 40 13 10°613 
Reduction Expenses... ee oo 14,118 9 4 Oo 4 
General Expenses— 
Mine... oo eo 4,986 14 2 
Head Office .. oo ee oo 2998 3 
62,547 6 1.0 8'716 
Working Profit .. ee e+ 28,033 13 It © 9:3°475 
490,580 15 5 41 10 o'ror 
Value per ton 
Cr. Value. milled. 


Dr. 
To Net Profit .. oe 


$28,448 5 10 


428,033 13 11 
474 41 It 


428,448 5 10 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down ioe. “on. ‘ae 
Interest .. ee ee ory 


Norr.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £2,637. 


At the 30th April, 1908, the Company had 2,126 fine ozs. of Gold in reserve, 
The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £1,304 11s. 7d. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s d, 
One Year 8 B 110 
Half Year ... Or s 
Quarter Year wt OF 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 


immediately, 
675 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 60.'S LIST] | MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY.— With a Coloured Frontispiece, TOT sc Small 4to. 12s. net. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. 
Newly Edited from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN 


| 4 E CRADLE SMITH. Vol. IL., containing Parts IV. and V., with an. 
Appendix of Extracts from Leland’s Collectanea. 
OF THE DEEP cae willbe come in five volumes, of which Vol, I. (con- 
Parts Itinerary 
8 in i War ust, one ~ published. 


"), price ros. 
An Account of a Voyage to the West Indies. The present edition was worth waiting for, and we are grateful to Miss 
Si th for the she has bestowed I task. Th It of Mi 
By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. The whieh 
The STANDARD says :—“The best book that has been written about the period, and ot find the 
‘West indie: since Kingsley and Proude down thelr 
AN CHANCELLORS. Prospectus on application. 
VOLUME Il. By J. B. ATLAY, Author of “Sir Henry Wentworth NEW VOLUMES BY 
Ac Bart.: a Memoir,” With Portrait Mustrations. Demy 8 
[Friday next. THE RIGHT REV. F. A. GASQUET, D.D. 
ABBOT PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINBS. 
CIiTy AND MANY MEN. By Sir Mn Se Cae the cause of historic truth can never 
many.”— te. 
Crown 6s. net cach. Just published. 
THE ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY 
ANIMAL LIFE. By F. W. Gamste, D.Sc., other Essays. ’ 
F.RS., Lecturer in Zoslagy, Viceoria University, Manchester ; Editor 
With a THE BLACK DEATH IN 1348 & 1349. 
Crown bro. 68. net. (Tuesday next. A History of the Great Pestilence. New and Revised 
ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE AND = , READY SHORTLY. 
WORKS. Deceased elativ 
Service (retired). “Ss. net. ‘(Tuesday next. OTHER WoRKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A LUFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Henry Ill. and the Churoh. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. _ 
LIBRARY EDITION. By SIDNEY LEE. ee Thestrated Henry Vill. and the English M teri themy 


EDITION. bro 10s. Svo. 8s. 6d. net 
wei 
z. The Eve of the Reformation. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
OF MEN AND BOOKS. Detailed List on application. 


By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A. With a 
Portran. 8s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


GUARDIAN.—* Full ond quad THE L OF PAIN. 
.. When we put Professor hurch's Gown, it as a sense parting GOSPE 
it 4s have known. By THOMAS J. HARDY. 
* A small volume which will be found to give with much eloquence 
NEW SIX SHILLING NO VELS. and the weight of experience the witness of suffering to a ane life. 
The object of the writer is to show that suffering is less a field for 
THE GREY KNIGHT : the exercise of a ae sed speculation than the common and central 
An Autumn Love Story. | ground of life itself, w alone may be found an indication of life’s 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. “ Mr. Hardy both earnest and persue, and the doctrines he expounds 
MORNING weg A characteristic book of its a: a graceful have force as well as consolation.” —Lvening Standard. 
THE ALIEN SISTERS. THE YORK LIBRARY. 
By Mrs. PERCY DEABMER. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net ; limp leather, 3s. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. ‘wer Vv, 
VORKSHIRE POST.—* of moving and éxamatic ioterest NEW VOLUMES. 


** Poetry and Truth from my Own Life.” Revised Translation 


By 
CROSSRIGGS. gory one DLATER by M. STEELE-SMITII, Head Lecturer in Modern Lan- 
‘SECOND LN Tae PRESS. at College, Cambridge. With an 
THE IDYLLS OF THEOOCRITUS, 
THE FLEMINGS. With the Eologues of Virgil. Kendered into English Verse 
By JESSIE and CHABLES FIELDING MARSH. by CHARLES STUAKT CALVERLEY, with an Intro- 
TIMES. es agiceabie style, its sorting, ins by Professor Y. TYRRELL. [Aeady June 3. 
Gomestcities, aud the biluy of ats which 
will make bours spemt over it wall WEBSTER’S 


The FOREN | INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


CHATEAY ROYAL. REVISED THROUGHOUT AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
. B. YOXALL, &LP., 
Author of Alain Danger's Wife,” Beyoudthe Wall” &c. uesday next. 2,348 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 
THE FOREWARNERS. WEBSTEK is the best practical Working Dictionary 
By GIOVANNI CENA. of the English Language, 
‘Translated from the Italian by Quvia Ackest: Rosseris. With an lotzso- it is ws ised as the Standard Authority throughout the 
duction by ars. ¥ WARD. (Shortly. Lnglish- As. ~ world, It is an indispensable Reference Kook, 


Send for Mustrated Pamphlet, with Hundreds of Testimonials, 
Specimen Pages, Price, &¢, 


Amalie,” bc. Friday next. Lonpon ; 
Leadon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W,C, 


lor the Pubdighed by Racivan Pace, ot the Ofice, 93 Southamp 
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